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Uncle Sam’s busy mail carriers recently delivered more than a 


million and a quarter copies of a newly published book. You 


wouldn't exactly call it a best seller, yet it has no doubt already 


been read by more people than many books on the best seller list 


Every line in this book is true, yet for sheer drama it sets a pace 


that fiction would find hard to follow 


of modern history 


to be mad 


American history 


It is the most modern 


newly made and still 





§ is the latest edition of the 


report that goes each year from the 
\merican l clephong and eclegraph 
Company to its shareowner: the 
people who provide the money to build 
the telephone ystem 

In oul school history books we 


read with a sense of wonder about the 


Atlantic 
| 


laying of a cable across the 


that carried message in faint dots 


and dashe: 

This modern history book tells of 
anew | ind of cable oon to he laid on 
the ocean floor that will carry thirty 
IX messages at one time trom conti 
wnt to continent, not in dots and 
da hes 


It tells the dramatic 


but in the human voice itself 
storv of te le 


ision networks serving 161] cities, of 


Would you like a copy of the report? A % 
the American Telephone and Telegrcph Company, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y % ‘ 


network color tk levision sov n to be in 
the American hom« 

lt {¢ IIs ot cuid d missiles that will 
guard our great Cities against air at 
tack, and of te lephone Warning s\ 
tems reaching to the far northern 
shores of our continent 

It tells of new device 
out of the laboratory and into the 
telephone system. One of the most 
triking of these is the tiny transistor 
the mighty mite of our electronic 
vorld 

But these dramatic chapter are 
dwarfed by all that i implied in the 
imple statement: that \merica n 
1953 passed the fifty million mark in 
that 80°; of all Bell tel 


phones are now dial, and that ne irly 


{¢ le phone: 


CoOMmInY 


half of all your Long Distance calls 
are dialed by the operator traight 
through to the distant tel phone 

\ thrilling story surely of things 
done and to be done, but chiefly it is 
a story not of things but of people. In 
the words of Cleo ¢ ral Pre ident of 
the \merican l clephone ind bel 
graph Company, “Ours is a service of 
i ighbor to neighbor human pel 
sonal, friendly, courteou 


‘All the progr 


nual report Is the worl of men ind 


told in thi in 


vomen, the people of the telephone 
companies, of the laboratory, of the 
manufacturing and supply organiza 
tion. To say that 1953 was a con 
tructive and successful year is also 


to sav “They made it 


We'll be glad to send it to you. Just address 
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Personal touch 
through TTT*... 


New / 


Diamond Set 
margins... 


New / 


A wide choice 
of type styles... 


Color control 
keyboard... 


* Triple Touch Tuning 
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Meet the 


by Usderwood (60 


sweeps all comparison aside! 


New from every angle...as smartly 
styled as the latest fashions... the 
New 150 has everything you've ever 


looked for in typing efficiency: 


A NEW touch that’s “Personally 
Yours”? through Triple Touch 
Tuning 


NEW Diamond Set Margins 


NEWLY designed front seale for 
direct reading ... instant margin 
and tab setting 

NEW beauty in rich color combina- 
tion 

NEWLY designed keyboard with col- 
ored feature keys 

A NEW wide choice of type styles to 


“personalize” your letters 


You'll get the typing thrill of your 
life when you use the new Underwood 
150... the writing machine that 
sweeps all comparison aside. 

Try this new sensation in accurate, 
smooth, easy typing...the NEW 
UNDERWOOD MODEL 150... in your 
own office, on your own work, Get in 
touch today with your local Under 
wood Representative, listed in the 


Classified Directory. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines Accounting 
Machines Carbon Paper Kibbonms 


One Park Avenue | nderwood Limited auto 


New York 16,N.¥. loronto |, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Yderwood Typewriter Leader of the World 





exclusive figuring “automation makes MONROE 


the world's finest fully automatic calculator! 


The Monro-Matic is the fully automatic calculator in which the machine receives the problem and never 
so responsive that anybody simply sets the problem stops or needs attention in giving its instantaneous 
Then it answers swiftly and automatically, without answer! Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 


chance of error, That's Monroe figuring automation Inc., Orange, N. J. Sales and service everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


Tips on Getting Your Speech Across 
Why Tell Your Business History? 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL 


Is Investment in Air Conditioning Sure to Pay Off? 


Brain Is Project for Education, Industry 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS 
10 Ways to Save Fatigue 
Offices Have Sales-Minded Touch 
New Systems and Equipment 

EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Story of Vacation Incentive Plans 
Human Relations in Business 


EXECUTIVE HEALTH 
Before Seeing the Psychiatrist 


GENERAL INTEREST 
AMERICAN BUSINESS Goes to Europe 


DEPARTMENTS 


Offices in the News 4 New Books 
Business Tips 52 Business on the March 


Cover Sketch by Theon Betts 


Taking the spotlight on ow 
cover this month is the coun- 
try’s big chemical industry 


Next WMonth 


As a followup to Herbert 
Prochnow’'s article on public 
speaking in this issue, an article 
next month will tell how to keep 
meetings interesting, offering 
the meeting chairman a num- 
ber of suggestions to help him 
guide various groups. The arti- 
cle’'s author is William Bright, 
training director at Pure Oil 


* * . 


Do you have trouble relax- 
ing after a tension-filled day 
at the office? Dr. Donald Laird, 
famous doctor whose writings 
are well known to the layman, 
prescribes a method for easing 
those taut muscles and end- 
ing that knot-tight feeling 


The new offices at The Goss 
Printing Press Company will 
be featured next month, and 
some of the new ideas put into 
practice there will be pictured 
The company’s new plant is 
said to be the only one in the 
world designed specifically for 
the manufacture of rotary 


printing presses 


* . * 


Also coming up next month 
is the second in the series of 
articles on air conditioning and 
W. H. Conant’s final article in 


his series 
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“AMERICAS STAN 
OF BUSINESS . 


aluminum 
chairs 


Cutting Costs 


You can cut your office costs, 
by increasing your office effi- 
ciency. Properly seated office 
workers are more efficient— 


and, therefore, less costly. 


FINE-REST Aluminum Chairs 
will increase productivity, and 
reduce absenteeism, fatigue, 
and errors. FINE-REST Chairs 
provide a service that pays 
for itself. Why not let your 
dealer demonstrate the FINE- 


REST cost-saving features? 


Write for the name of your 
nearest FINE-REST dealer. 
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New offices in the Esso Standard Oil administrative building at Bayway, 
N. J., were built specifically for the modular furniture shown in this picture 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Esso Standard Oil's administra- 
tive building is said to be the only 
structure specifically designed for 
modular furniture (January 1954, 
AB). The building is now occupied 
by the company’s 500 employees 
and executives at the Bayway, 
N. J., refinery, and the offices are 
so flexible that changes could be 
made overnight. The units can be 
knocked down and_ reassembled 
with a minimum of effort. To di- 
vide departments, Esso uses frosted 
glass atop the walnut partitions, 
but clear glass is used to separate 
co-workers within a single working 
group. In addition to the Arnot 
“packaged offices,’’ Esso has other 
flexible features in its offices: Long 
meeting rooms which can be split 
into three separate rooms by clos- 
ing floor-to-ceiling wooden screens; 
windows with sills 7 feet above 
floor level to permit placement of 
desks and other furniture where 
needed; and an assembly room 
that can be used for talks, meet- 
ings, films, or slides. Ashtrays are 
attached to backs of the chairs in 
this assembly room. 


Motorola, Inc., has made arrange- 
ments to buy a 40-acre tract of 
land in Niles, Ill., which borders 
Chicago on the Northwest Side. It 


is expected that within the next 
few years the investment in land, 
building, utilities, laboratory, and 
office equipment will exceed $5 
million. Part of Motorola’s long- 
term policy of decentralization, 
this purchase will enable the com- 
pany to relocate administrative of- 
fices and engineering laboratories 
in the future. There are no plans 
to construct manufacturing facili- 
ties on this site. 


Standard Oil (Indiana) has taken 
precautions against possible 
atomic attack, after working on 
the problem for 2 years. The prin- 
cipal steps include: (1) Microfilm- 
ing and remote storing of all im- 
portant corporate records; (2) the 
renting of empty warehouse space 
outside of Chicago for a possible 
emergency office; and (3) setting 
up detailed plans for emergency of- 
fice staffing and operations. Other 
precautions are being taken, such 
as decentralizing supervisory ac- 
tivities in all branches, and build- 
ing new refineries in relatively 
nonstrategic areas. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
has streamlined its dictating sys- 
tem in its huge plant and offices 
in Waterbury, Conn. Transcribing 
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is concentrated in one place, but 
dictators are scattered in many 
different places—as far as a mile 
from the transcribing department, 
in some cases. When a_ person 
wants to dictate, he merely picks 
up a telephone handset and is au- 
tomatically connected to a dictat- 
ing machine. There are four Edi 
son recording machines taking 
dictation from 73 persons located 
at 38 dictating stations. For those 
who dictate a great deal of mate- 
rial, permanent installations are 
provided; where occasional dicta- 
tion is given, as many as 11 people 
in a department can plug the hand- 
set into special outlets at their 
desks. It is estimated that the sys- 
tem will result in savings of 45 
per cent in the basic installation 
and of 60 per cent in yearly main- 
tenance costs. Branch offices and 
salesmen also use the facilities of 
the transcribing department. 


Liberty Life Insurance Company 
is constructing a $2.5 million of- 
fice building at Greenville, S. C., 
and it reportedly will be the 
largest in the state. The building 
is scheduled to be completed early 
in 1955, when the company will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. 
Features of the structure will in- 
clude movable wall partitions, 
flooring which will permit instal- 
lation of electrical and telephone 
outlets every 6 inches, fluorescent 
lighting providing 50 foot-candles 
of illumination at desk areas, and 
acoustically tiled walls and floors. 
Both heating and cooling will be 
accomplished through the same 
ducts. The cooling system will 
maintain about a 10-degree dif- 
ference between the inside of the 
building and the outside, thus cut- 
ting down on first “‘shock”’ of leav- 
ing cool offices for the summer 
heat outside. The building will be 
four stories high, and there will be 
a terrace on the fourth floor. Also 
to go up in South Carolina—this 
one in Columbia—is a two-story, 
$100,000 office building which will 
be built by the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation and its sub- 
sidiary, the Motors’ Insurance 
Corporation. 


Bert Mills, president of Bert Mills 
Corporation, has a clever arrange- 
ment in his new office at St. 
Charles, Ill. He can control the 
drapes by remote control from his 
desk, closing them if he wishes or 
opening them to let in daylight 
from the huge picture window 
which fills one wall. ‘““Push-button”’ 
desks, of course, have enabled ex- 
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PARTS ASSEMBLY SYSTEM 
ORDER-INVOICE SYSTEM Eliminates Errors 
Saves $12,000 A Year Saves $8,190 Yearly 
Cuts employee turnover Dictating Machine Mfr.* 


to minimum 
Paint Sproyer Mfr.* 


PURCHASE-RECEIVING 
SYSTEM 


Saves time, $50,000 Yearly 
Aircraft Mfgr.* 


PRETTIEST PROFIT 


; a panama 
PICTURES you've ever DITTO METHOD EASILY 
seen...thanks to i SOLVES COMPLICATED 
2 AUTOMOBILE POLICY 
D j TTO. Il ISSUANCE SYSTEM 
Saves $108,500 Annually 


One-Writing Systems ‘+ emule 





Investigate the DITTO one-writing systems for 
your company and soon you will stop pouring 
profits into paper work. 

With the DITTO principle you write one master 
copy and reproduce al/ other copies from it. 
Eliminates retyping, proofreading, human errors. 
Cut payrolls . . . eliminate unnecessary steps. You 
make as few or as many copies as you want (cut 
stationery costs) of almost anything you want 
The purpose of DITTO one-writing systems is 

to get profits in your pocket. Check the coupon 
for the system that most interests you 


*Write for these cost and efficiency studies or 
others in your field 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me information on the DITTO one-writing systems for 
Order-invoice Back Orders Acct's Rec. Pencil Orders| | Parts Assembly 
Production Orders |_| Purchase Receiving Payroll Insurance [ | Hospitals 
Consumer Loan Inventory Control 
Show me at my office how a DITTO one-writing system can save my company time ond 

money |_| 
COMPANY__ 
NAME ____ 
ADDRESS___ 

. - STATE 

DITTO, INC., 2219 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ilinois 

in Canada: DITTO of Canada, Lid., Teronto, Ontarie 








Your Choice of Two 
Melptul New Reports 


* ” * 


CHOICE NUMBER |} 


‘101 Ways to Cut Office Costs” 
75 Pages—20 Illustrations 


Organizing for Increased Production 

-Work Analysis to Cut Office Costs 

Proficiency Standards for New Employees 
—When a Valued Employee Wants to Quit 

Lost Time and Overtime in the Office 

Fatigue as a Factor in Production 

Getting Rid of Errors and Mistakes 

The High Cost of Writing 

Keeping Employees Informed 

-Office Service to Top Management 


CHOICE NUMBER 2 


‘101 Ways to Reduce Employee 
Turnover” 
80 Pages—25 Illustrations 


Selecting Employees Who Will Make Good 
Getting Newcomers Off to a Good Start 
Picking Employees for Promotion 

Rating Plans for Employees 

Two-Way Communications 

Making the Welfare Plan Pay 

Taking Care of the Older Employee 

How to Develop Good Supervisors 

Pension Plans to Hold Employees 
Modernization to Cut Turnover 


Included FREE with 15 Months’ 
New or Renewal Subscription 


These reports were prepared by Dartnell 
editors for the exclusive use of subscribers to 
AMERICAN BUSINESS~—the Magazine of 
Management. 


it is read each month by more than 25,000 
business executives responsible for the profits 
of America's leading industrial and commer 
cial enterprises. It reports methods for cutting 
expenses, improving employee relations, and 
speeding the growth of the business. 


NOT SOLD SEPARATELY 


To get this report without charge simply 
send us a new subscription, or a renewal, for 
15 issues of AMERICAN BUSINESS at the 
regular price of $5 (foreign postage extra) 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


a Daluwll Cibbaoilion 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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ecutives to control lights while 
seated, but it is doubtful that many 
executives can close or open drapes 
from their desks. 


Latin American Banks are going 
in for spectacularly modern build- 
ings, and many of the ideas origi- 
nate from an American firm, Bank 
Building and Equipment Corpora- 
tion of America. A new bank for 
Havana, Cuba—-Banco Pedroso 
is typical of this modern design 
and Bank Building has some 15 
such projects under way. Banco 
Central del Ecuador has contracted 
for the largest building planned, 
and it will cost $3 million before it 
is completed at Quito, Ecuador. 
Other buildings are planned for a 
number of other Latin American 
countries, 


General Electric's Aircraft Gas 
Turbine Division, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has done a remarkable job of cut- 
ting down on its telephone costs. 
While the volume of calls was in- 
creasing from 7,000 to more than 
10,000 monthly, the telephone 
costs were being cut from $36,000 
to less than $32,000. This was ac- 
complished by tight control of 
long-distance traffic. The local tele- 
phone company gave the firm its 
charges on long-distance calls, and 
the record of tolls, destinations, 
and time talked were put through 
the punched-card system. When 
the number of calls made indicates 
a change in the leased network is 
warranted, such action is taken. 
It is also estimated that some 
$15,000 in toll costs are saved 
through the use of seven leased 
circuits. 


Phoenix, Arizona, has a new 
building going up which will have 
almost three times the working 
space of any other office building 
in the state. The First National 
Bank of Arizona is constructing 
the new headquarters structure 
and expects to move into the new 
building before the end of 1955. 
The bank building will have 9 
stories and 260,000 square feet of 
space. 


New Office City is planned for 


Columbus, Ohio, which will have 
unlimited parking space, show- 
rooms, storage space, and air con- 
ditioning. And the rental rates are 
supposed to be about half of cur- 
rent rates. Don M. Casto & Sons, 
real-estate firm, will build the “of- 
fice city’’ on 60 acres of land out- 


side Columbus, and it will have 
40 acres for parking and about a 
million square feet of space for 
offices. The buildings will not be 
higher than 2 stories. Construc- 
tion will start at the end of 1954 
and will be under way for a 5-year 
period. 


Home-Study Courses for office 
executives are widely accepted, ac- 
cording to reports from National 
Office Management Association. 
The association offers two courses 
junior executive and executive 
and a final “open book” examina- 
tion is given after the course is 
completed in about 6 months. Of- 
fice executives who are too busy to 
take formal office management 
training are the ones taking up the 
home courses. 


Rheem Manufacturing Company 
has added another step in its de- 
centralization program, this time 
with additional office space added 
to its operation on Chicago's 
South Side. The new addition pro- 
vides space for 14 executive of- 
fices. One of twelve Rheem plants 
in this country, the Chicago plant 
produces at a rate of $25 million 
in annual sales. 


Grain Exchange members in St. 
Louis are considering a plan for 
constructing a 23-story stainless 
steel building to replace the pres- 
ent 79-year-old Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building in downtown 
St. Louis. Cost is estimated at $10 
million. If the building is erected, 
it will be the first major new of- 
fice building to go up in downtown 
St. Louis since 1926. Plans call for 
turning all floors from the second 
through the twenty-second to of- 
fices, with the twenty-third floor 
to be used for a radio or television 
station. The first floor would be 
used for stores and the second 
would be the trading hall for the 
Merchants’ Exchange. There would 
be garage space for 206 autos in 
the basement, and street level 
parking for 70 more cars. 


Automatic Office is planned by 
The Hospital Care Association, 
Inc., of Durham, N. C. Questions 
dealing with the Blue Cross Plan 
would be answered automatically 
at a desk unit by pressing a button. 
This automatic unit, together with 
other facilities, will allow certain 
elements of district office to oper- 
ate without a staff—thus saving 
the association several thousand 
dollars a year in salaries. 
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L Nail down¢ 
your costs 
for just 17.41" a month . . NX 


AND HERE’S HOW— You can’t escape costs .. . but with a 
Burroughs Sensimatic, at a cost to you of only $17.41* a month, you 
can control them to your best advantage. For example, it gives you 
positive control of your vital cost records—tells you job by job how 
your money is spent . . . what part is for labor . . . what part for mate- 
rials . . . what part for overhead. 











In addition, the Sensimatic gives you mechanized control of 
virtually all accounting jobs...does not become obsolete with changes 
of system or personnel... is the closest thing to profit insurance 
you can buy. Only through this kind of exact accounting records, 
showing where every penny goes, can you fully protect your business. 





Find out how simply you can apply a Burroughs Sensimatic 
to your particular business. It quickly pays for itself. You will find the 
nearest Burroughs office listed in the yellow pages of your telephone, 
book...so call right now. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. Boe 


*Using average depreciation rates. 





ONE COST RECORDS + INVENTORY RECORDS 
SENSIMATIC 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE » ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


handles all 
these jobs GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS « PAYROLL 











| 
© Burroughs Sensimatic 


Ace ounting Machines 


Wherever There’s Business There’s 
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Bill Holler’s Famous 
Book in Pocket Size 
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F you are looking for something 

which will get your salesmen up on 
their toes and give them a flying start 
for the year ahead, this is it. 


More than 250,000 copies of this book 
in the standard binding were sold. It 
has been completely revised and pub 
lished in handy pocket size. It is hot 
off the press. 


Under Bill Holler’s leadership the 
Chevrolet organization sold more than 
$12 billion worth of trucks and cars. 
He is one of the world’s greatest liv 
ing salesmen. In this book he shares 
with your salesmen and dealers what 
he has learned about successful sell 
ing. Typical chapters: 


—Make Things Happen 
—Prospects Are Everywhere 
—Never Forget a Customer 
—The Modern Aladdin’s Lamp 
—How to Make People Buy 
—Fight One More Round 
—Napoleon’s Secret Weapon 
—Time-Tried Pointers 

Sell to Survive 


A pint-size sales aid that a salesman 
can slip in his pocket or briefcase and 
read on the train or while waiting to 
see buyers. It will give him a big lift. 
Paperbound — 80 pages —4%, by 6'% 
inches. Single copies, 50 cents. In 
quantities of 6 to 99, 40 cents; 100 to 
249, 35 cents; 250 to 499, 31 cents; 500 
to 999, 28 cents; 1,000 and over, 25 
cents. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


Publishers 
4670 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 








Lettou. FROM READERS 


Company Planes 


To the Editor 


The article “Company Planes Aid 
Business,”’ by Paul Eastman (March 
1954), I am sure will be of interest 
to a great number of your readers 
The corporate airplane has passed 
from the novelty stage and is con- 
sidered by many executives in the 
same light as some of their import- 
ant tools or business machines. 

We would like to suggest that Mr 
Eastman investigate the program 
that Youngstown Airways has proved 
to be successful over a_ period of 
years, 

It is a unique plan whereby air- 
planes that are owned by many cor- 
porations in the Youngstown indus- 
trial area are pooled so that they 
can be used in emergency by other 
members of the approved ownership 
list. This, of course, means that a 
company which has use for only one 
airplane during normal business oper- 
ations may enjoy the use of addi- 
tional aircraft during sales campaigns 
or other high travel peaks 

Youngstown Airways furnishes all 
of the flight crews on a contract basis 
which also results in important sav- 
ings. It is our understanding that 
competent pilots are available on an 
around-the-clock basis, but at an an- 
nual rate considerably below the sal- 
ary of an individual crew. Mr. Forrest 
Beckett is president of Youngstown 
Airways, Youngstown, Ohio LAW- 
RENCE F’. ZYGMUNT, president, General 
Aircraft Supply Corporation, Detroit 
Michigan. 


Auto Salesmen 
To the Editor: 


Maybe a few automobile salesmen 
have shown some aggressiveness to 


Secretary Weeks—-there was a lot of 
drama and glamour in his case—-but 
I know of one case where auto sales- 
men were still acting like they did 
in 1946. 

I recently read an ad, “137 New 
Plymouths Must Go Today Prices 
Slashed!” Since I have had the new 
car bug for some time, I went to the 
dealer who ran the ad. The story I 
got, briefly, was this: (1) The prices 
of the cars were not slashed, they 
were list prices; (2) the dealer would 
give me a wonderful deal on my car 
as a trade-in; (3) he would not quote 
me a trade-in price, only a net price 
I would have to pay unless I was will- 
ing to say, “O.K., I'll buy, now let’s 
make a deal.” 

What kind of business is that? First 
his ad was untrue. Then he wanted 
me to say I'd buy before he told me 
the price, merely on his assurance 
that he would give me a deal I'd be 
more than pleased with. Having lied 
to me once, he asked me to trust him 
again! 

So I went home with my old car 
Then I wrote the agency a letter. I 
said, in substance, “I am in the mar- 
ket for a new car. If you send a sales- 
man to see me, and if he is prepared 
to quote me a trade-in allowance on 
my old car so I'll know what I have 
to pay net, I might buy a Plymouth 
Otherwise, congratulations on you! 
business being so good. Fords and 
Chevies are still fairly well made.” 

Did I get a letter? A phone call 
See a salesman? Not even a wrong 
number on my telephone. Only more 
frantic ads, “137 new cars must go 
today to make way for more stock!” 

Have I got a new car yet? No. My 
old car is only 13 years old. I’m ripe 
for the first salesman who notices it 
and takes a little time to treat me 
like a customer. Or I was ripe. Now 
' think I'll wait for the automobile 
market to settle down a bit and see 
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what the 1955 models have to offer 
So don’t give my address to the higher 
class salesmen who read AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. I want to see what the local 
yokels will do without being knocked 
on the head with a baseball bat. 
ALFRED H. WILSON, New Jersey 


Always Tired? 
To the Editor: 


The February, 1954, issue of AMER- 
ICAN BUSINESS featured an article 
by Dr. Waldemar Schweisheimer en- 
titled “Are You Always Tired?” 

This article is a timely feature and 
must be drawing considerable favor- 
able comment from your readers. Dr. 
Schweisheimer discussed several as- 
pects of the problem and proffered 
good advice, including moderation in 
eating, drinking, and working. He em- 
phasized the value of rest, relaxation, 
and good health habits. This is good 
advice for all of us, particularly the 
tired businessmen. 

Along with this advice, however, 
Dr. Schweisheimer has stumbled into 
a pitfall. Quite properly, the doctor 
says that a chronic hypoglycemia (or 
low blood sugar level) will cause or 
accompany a general tired feeling. He 
suggests that the way to overcome 
this tired feeling is to raise the blood 
sugar level. Answers provided by re- 
cent research affirm this advice. 

At this point, however, Dr. Schwei- 
sheimer parts company with the cur- 
rent trend of nutrition research. He 
counsels the businessman to avoid 
the specific foods which provide the 
best, the most economical, the most 
tasty, and the quickest way to raise 
the blood sugar level. These foods, of 
course, are the sweet foods, the sug- 
ar-containing foods 

The human body is a marvelous 
chemical machine. If adequate sup- 
plies of sugar and starch are not 
eaten, it can convert fat and protein 
into the sugars the body must have 
to live. Anyone can see that it is 
only simple logic for most of us to 
emphasize sugar and starch in our 
diets to maintain the blood sugar 
level 

Doctors say that in some people, 
sugar at high levels may induce a de- 
layed fall in blood sugar level. The 
solution to the problem for these peo- 
ple is either to concentrate on protein 
(definitely not fat) in the diet or to 
turn to Dr. Schweisheimer’s alternate 
suggestion. Nibble between meals, 
and give a repeated boost to the biood 
sugar level. This is sound practice as 
you can see from the advice of two 
eminent physicians given in the April, 
1954 issue of McCall’s by Dr. Car] C 
Bonnett of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company and Dr. Fredrick 
J. Stare of the Harvard University 
School of Public Health. 

I am certain that you will want to 
set the record straight.—-Dr. JOHN L 
HICKSON, assistant to the president, 
Sugar Research Foundation, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
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How Some Well-Known Speakers Prepare Their Talks 


CLARENCE B, RANDALL, chairman, Inland Steel Com- 
pany. No one has ever written a speech for Mr. Randall, 
and he says no one ever will. He never actually writes a 
speech, but makes even the most important speeches with- 
out notes of any kind, For example, he spoke to 18,000 
people in the Michigan stadium at Ann Arbor last year 
without a piece of paper in front of him. 

In addition, he has never memorized a speech. He ar- 
ranges the ideas in his mind and gives verbal expression 
by choosing the words at the time of delivery. 

In preparation, “I never put a single word on paper.” 
Mr. Randall makes almost all of the preparations for his 
speeches the last day or two before they are to be delivered. 

He then begins to think intensively about the subject— 
while shaving, on a train, in a car, or when he wakes up 
early in the morning. When the outline of ideas is clearly 
seen, Mr. Randall then likes to have an hour to himself, 
locked up in a room. By the time he faces the audience, 
he is “chock-full of ‘the subject, with everything else 
excluded.” 

While Mr. Randall admits this type of speech often 
“gets a very bad press,” he said it is by far the best way of 
being effective with an audience. It gives complete flexi- 
bility, for it can be varied to suit the audience, condensed to 
suit the time allotted, and otherwise changed to press home 
certain points. 

Mr. Randall has been engaged in public speaking in one 
way or another since he was a member of the freshman 
debating team at Harvard in 1908, where he was trained 
from the beginning to speak offhandedly. 


WALTER D. FULLER, chairman of the board, the Curtis 
Publishing Company. Mr. Fuller generally writes his own 
speech, corrects it, and then reads it aloud perhaps a half 
dozen times shortly before it is to be given. Thus, he can 


frequently lift his eyes from the page and talk directly 
to the audience. He always tries to inject a certain amount 
of impromptu remarks into a talk, and these are indicated 
at the proper spots in the speech—but are not written and 
are left for him to design while talking. 

When, on rare occasions, someone else prepares an out- 
line of a rather technical speech for Mr. Fuller, he always 
rewrites it in his own words. His handling of speeches, 
therefore, depends on the subject matter. 

Naturally a serious-minded person, Mr. Fuller stays 
away from humor. “With few exceptions, jokes are not in 
my field, and if I use humor, it generally falls pretty flat.” 
He said that he realizes that at times a speech without 
humor gets rather dry, and when that factor is obvious, 
“I try to offset the situation by shortening the speech.” 
Mr. Fuller would rather make a good 15-minute speech 
than a bad 30-minute one. 

Any speech he makes has to do with his company’s 
business either directly or indirectly, and Mr. Fuller re- 
fuses to accept payment for a speech or for his expenses. 


JAMES J. NANCE, president, Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany. Research and other time-consuming elements of 
speechmaking are handed over to the marketing and other 
interested departments, but Mr. Nance writes his own 
speeches. 

Working closely with Mr. Nance is Patrick Monaghan, 
who helps arrange speaking dates, aids in gathering neces- 
sary statistics, and supervises handling of other details. 
Mr. Nance will speak only on subjects he “has a feeling on.” 
His technique is very factual, and business writers have 
called him the most effective analyst of marketing strate- 
gy in the country. 

His notes are made in longhand, and when speaking, 
Mr. Nance occasionally refers to them to keep on the beam. 


Tips on Getting Your Speech Across 


Widely known business speaker discusses ten points which can 


make the difference between a dull talk or an effective speech 


By Herbert V. Prochnow 


1. THE First REQUIREMENT FOR 2. How TO PREPARE. You prob- 
good knowledge of some retail business—-hardware, 


AN EFFECTIVE SPEECH. The first re- ably have a 
quirement of a speech is prepara- 
tion. If the occasion isn’t worth 
preparation, it isn’t worth a speech. 


“I’m not prepared,” or “I have 


your subject or you wouldn't have 
been asked to speak. But you must 
informed. Obtain 
No speaker has a right to begin, the latest books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals on the subject and then 


be even better 


Assume you are talking about 


furniture, grocery, shoes. You can 
get facts about the number of such 
businesses in any line, the average 
volume of sales, the number of 
stores that start each year, how 


nothing to say.” These remarks study them for facts. Write to long they stay in business, the 


show an utter lack of respect for 
an atidience and the time of its 
members. No person is under an 
absolute compulsion to speak. If 
he has nothing to say, or is unwill- 


thorities on 


ing to prepare thoroughly, he you will obtain 
member of your audience will have. 
You will present new ideas, new 
questions, new facts. You will make 
it worthwhile for the audience to 


should never accept an_ invita- 
tion to speak. Simply running off 
at the mouth is a wasteful avoca- 
tion, If one has nothing prepared, 
he should remain silent. listen to you. 
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competent persons who know the 
subject, asking their answers to 


specific questions. 


thoughtful study and hard work 
information no 


number that fail each year, the 
capital required, the types of over- 
Interview au- head costs, the turnover of inven- 
subject. By tory, and many interesting and 
valuable facts the audience will 
not have. Or assume you visited 
Mexico and are asked to speak. 
You might compare Mexico to the 
United States in area, population, 
wealth, literacy, health, and in 
many other ways that will add 
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Mr. Monaghan, or one of his assistants, will usually put 
the speech into a form to supply to the press—when it is re- 
quested, but this writing is simply padding out his notes, 
rather than the other way around. 

James Nance uses jokes now and then, mostly of the 
homespun variety. No one has ever supplied him with a 
joke, and seldom—if ever—has he picked up any from 
other speakers. 

He gives speeches only when he feels they will be of 
help to the industry or to Packard, and he does not get 
paid for these talks. 


DON G. MITCHELL, board chairman, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. The technique of Mr. Mitchell’s speeches 
varies with the situation. His addresses before industrial 
associations, management groups, and so on, are a joint 
effort of Mr. Mitchell and his public relations director, 
George W. Griffin, Jr. After a series of informal conversa- 
tions, points to be covered are crystallized, and the genera! 
theme is agreed upon. A first draft is then prepared, and 
both men work it over in detail. 

On various other occasions, Mr. Mitchell’s remarks are 
completely extemporaneous and he tailors them to fit the 
occasion. In several instances, he has thrown away a pre- 
pared speech and delivered a substitute “off the cuff.” 

He does not accept payment for his speeches. 


L. L. COLBERT, president, Chrysler Corporation. Although 
he normally reads his speeches from a prepared text, Mr. 
Colbert is so thoroughly familiar with his talk that his 
eyes seldom appear to follow the script. On many occasions 
he speaks informally, without script or notes. 

He relies on members of his staff to assemble informa- 
tion and statistics and to suggest ways of developing the 
themes that he himself selects for his speeches. Some- 
times this process of research, discussion, and suggestion 
provides him with language that is incorporated in his final 
draft. He spends considerable time, however, reflecting on 
the right theme to fit his audience and on the development 


interesting facts to your own per- 
sonal observations. To speak effec- 
tively you must prepare, PREPARE, 
PREPARE. say, “In the 

3. ORGANIZE YOUR SPEECH. Gen- 
erally it is best to divide a speech 
into “thought packages’’ that 
make it easier for you to prepare, 
and easier for the listener to un- 


You may have outlined the strong 
sales points of a new product in 
the body of your speech. Then you The market is there. I am certain 
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now is vice presi 


of that theme by illustrations and language that suit him 
as an individual. 

Mr. Colbert rarely includes jokes or humorous stories in 
his prepared texts, and he never accepts a fee or honora- 
rium for his speaking appearances. 


KEEN JOHNSON, vice president, Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany. This former Governor of Kentucky is extremely 
adept when it comes to telling humorous stories, and he 
sometimes will toss out samples of Reynolds aluminum 
foil to that part of the audience where the greatest 
laughter originates. He uses his own stories and tries 
never to use a story unless it is pertinent or illustrates 
a point. 

Mr. Johnson always writes his own speeches; in fact, he 
pounds them out on the typewriter. He said he has never 
found it satisfactory to dictate a speech. “My mind just 
does not seem to work unti] the typewriter keys start 
clicking.” 

He always speaks with his manuscript in front of him, 
but only on rare occasions does he follow it. “I find that 
the writing of a speech is the best way to organize one’s 
thoughts. I keep the manuscript before me to avoid 
rambling and to be certain that I don’t talk too long.” 

A fee is not required. Mr. Johnson tries to accept only 
those invitations to speak which offer an opportunity to 
advance good public relations for Reynolds Metals, and he 
is willing to speak only when he can devote a portion of 
his remarks to the aluminum industry and refer to the 
position of Reynolds Metals Company in the industry. 


W. J. WEBB, vice president, Evinrude Motors. Mr. Webb 
prepares his own speeches and generally prefers to speak 
from notes, rather than write a speech and then more or 
less memorize it and either read it or deliver it offhand. 

He seldom uses jokes, but if he does, he makes sure they 
apply very directly to the situation. The “that reminds 
me...” technique is avoided. 

(Continued on next page) 


biggest sales in the history of the 
company. The product is splendid. 


6 months, we our record will be excellent.” 


have an opportunity to build the 1. NERVOUSNESS. To be nervous 


about a speech is a good thing. It 
spurs you on to diligent prepara 
tion. Having prepared well, you 
have confidence. You are informed 
You know what you are talking 


derstand. Perhaps this can best be 
done by having three parts to a 
speech: (1) The _ introduction, 
where one states the subject; (2) 
the body, or discussion, which often 
may be divided into two, three, or 
four parts to make the points 
clear; and (3) the conclusion, in 
which the points under (2) may 
be summarized. The foregoing pat- 
tern is not the only possibility, but 
it helps the listener to grasp the 
ideas and remember the major 
points. 

Sometimes the body of the 
speech may have only one point, 
but that one point must be clearly 
defined. The conclusion need not 
always be used to summarize the 
points, but it may, for example, 
serve the purpose of urging some 
action, pointing a goal for the fu- 
ture, or giving encouragement. 
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dent of The First 

National Bank of 

Chicago. He _ is 

the author of a 

number of books 

vi on public speak 

ing, including The 

Public Speaker's 

Treasure Chest and The Toastmaster's 
Handbook, and he has also written 
several books on other subjects. He is 
co-author of Practical Bank Credit 
and author of American Financial In 
stitutions. He holds several degrees, 
including a Ph.D. in finance from 
Northwestern University. He formerly 
taught at the University of Indiana, 
and at Northwestern and Wisconsin 


universities 


about. You are better informed 
than your audience, But if you are 
still slightly nervous as you be 
gin the speech, it is also good, It 
helps to give you animation and en 
thusiasm. A drowsy or unexcited 
speaker gives a dull, uninteresting 
speech. An _ informed, confident 
person speaks with enthusiasm 
Enthusiasm is contagious 

9. HumMorROUs StTorRIES. Almost 
everyone enjoys good humor. Lin 
coln used it effectively. Tell an o« 
casional humorous story, but be 
certain it is closely related to a 
point you wish to make. Never 
use humor just to be funny. You 
are not a professional comedian, 
Humor, properly used, serves to 
emphasize a point. Never introduce 
a story that has no connection with 


YOuI speech 
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How Some Well-Known Speakers Prepare Their Talks 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Mr. Webb usually gathers all his own material, except 
when talking on a subject not completely familiar to him. 
In such a case, he reads as much as possible on the subject 
and asks for any research material to be given to him in 
writing, in the interests of accuracy. 


E. J, HEGARTY, director of sales training, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. His methods are included in his book, 
How to Write a Speech. He writes a synopsis, lays it 
out on paper, writes it in units, writes the end first, and 
then revises, revises, and revises. He uses his own jokes 
and stories, seldom using a stock story. He never reads 
his copy, but always uses charts so that he does not need 
notes. He always has two or three audience-participation 
stunts in a 30-minute speech. 


MEYER KESTNBAUM, president, Hart Schaffner & Marx. 
Mr. Kestnbaum said that his own experience “suggests 
that one can do a certain amount of public speaking with- 
out having the gift of oratory.” 

He relies on rather brief notes and has a definite aversion 
to speaking from a prepared manuscript, “not only because 
of the time that is involved in preparing one, but also be- 
cause I prefer to adjust my illustrations to the audience 
and to the circumstances.” 

As for jokes, Mr. Kestnbaum believes a good story is 
very helpful “when it is apposite, but jokes and stories 
that are obviously dragged in seem to me to do nothing 
for either the speaker or the audience.” 

He said that he has never had much success in having 
others write his speeches, “I much prefer to write my own.” 


E. B. MORAN, secretary, National Association of Credit 
Men, Unless it is necessary to prepare a special talk of a 
technical nature, Mr. Moran does not read his speeches. 


He condenses guide points on the back of an envelope or 
a couple of 8 by 5 cards, and proceeds with them as guides. 

He writes his own talks, and seldom uses jokes or stories. 
Any injected humor—and, he said, the audience may have 
a different name for it—is more or less off the cuff. Ex- 
cept in very unusual circumstances, he does not require 


a fee or honorarium for his talks, but if a special trip is 
necessary, he does ask reimbursement for traveling 
expenses. 


GENE FLACK, sales counsel and director of advertising, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. A busy speaker who has never 
written out a speech in his life, Mr. Flack speaks from 
notes. In advance, however, he has thoroughly organized 
his sequence of ideas. 

As for humor, Mr. Flack said, “I cannot conceive of any 
presentation where humor is not an important part of 
the address. No anecdote or story, of course, should be told 
unless it has a pertinent bearing on the message to be 
presented.” 

He believes that it takes at least 25 presentations of 
a speech before it is worked over to a point where you 
can be satisfied with the results. “You can only tell from 
audience reactions what is boring, what stimulates re- 
sponse, where an oasis is indicated on the desert. Timing, 
spacing, the selection of the proper words, the inflection, 
the climax are all factors which no one could properly 
evaluate without repeated auditions before live audiences.” 

Mr. Flack does not ask a fee in the case of customers 
or organizations where a membership is held, but other- 
wise the minimum is $300, which includes expenses. 


RICHARD C, BORDEN, sales analyst, lecturer, author, 
and management consultant. Mr. Borden is a well-known 
figure in the sales training field, and he has teamed with 
Alvin C, Busse in making motion pictures on selling tech- 
niques. Both of these men charge a pretty penny for their 
speeches. Mr. Borden either talks for nothing, from a 
sense of wanting to contribute to an association he be- 
longs to, or for a fee, ranging from $759 to $2,500. Mr. 
Busse usually charges about $300 plus expenses. 

Both men write their own speeches. Mr. Borden always 
lays a complete script on the reading stand before he 
starts his talk, with pages stapled together in “chapter” 
groupings and with chapter headings labeled in red 
capital letters. Then, as a rule, “I never glance at this 
script. But it’s a comfort to have it there.” The only notes 


speech isn’t 


Sincere and inspiring stories also 
will help to illustrate your speech. 
They are fully as valuable as 
humorous stories. Little incidents 
from your personal experience or 
from biographies are especially 
useful. In any speech it pays to 
pause and say, “for example,”’ and 
follow this with an illustration. A 
story or illustration is really a 
word picture, and most people find 
pictures interesting. 

6. SPEAK FROM NOTES, MEMORY, 
OR A WRITTEN MANUSCRIPT. There 
is no single correct way. Think 
through your subject and study it 
thoroughly. Then organize your 
major points clearly, together with 
the comments you would like to 
make about each one. You may 
speak solely from a mental or writ- 
ten outline of the points. You may 
also write the speech out fully and 
read it, or you may merely refer to 
the written draft occasionally for 
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certain points. Important speeches 
by Government Officials, or 
speeches on which one cannot take 
any risk of being misquoted, are 
ordinarily written out. Even if you 
speak without a written draft, it is 
often helpful to write out the 
speech so the language can be 
carefully refined. A written draft 
often helps to give one precision 
in speech. 

7. A DISTINCTIVE SPEECH. If you 
prepare carefully, as suggested 
above, your speech will contain 
worthwhile ideas. With thorough 
preparation, your speech will ex- 
cel those made by 9 out of 10 
speakers. You are ready now to 
make your speech a polished effort 

to give it unusual distinction. 

Go over the speech and elimi- 
nate every unnecessary word or 
sentence. Where you have repeated 
the same word in a paragraph, use 
a synonym—a word of similar 


meaning—so your 
monotonous because of the re- 
peated use of a word. A book of 
synonyms will assist you in find- 
ing the right word. 

In two or three places, include 
some very short sentences that 
bring the listener abruptly to at- 
tention. Let us assume you are 
asked to give a speech regarding 
a Community Chest goal. You ex- 
plain the campaign fully. Then you 
say, “The time is short. The goal 
is large. I know we shall succeed.’ 
Occasional short, staccato-like sen- 
tences help to avoid the monotony 
that results from the constant use 
of long sentences. 

Insert a humorous story half- 
way or more through the speech to 
illustrate a point and to provide a 
touch of lightness. Find at least 
one other place where you can ef- 
fectively use a short epigram or 
witticism. A longer humorous story 
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he ever uses are easel cards with short four- to six-word 
captions. These serve both as notes and as a device to 
make his talk “march.” 

Mr. Busse said that “Like babies, speeches must be born 
—conception, gestation, labor pains. Often they are born 
too soon. And such speeches are scrawny, or dry, or dead. 
At best they are feeble essays which are better read than 
heard.” 

Like Partner Dick Borden, Mr. Busse writes his own 
speeches but depends upon his memory rather than read 
any part of his speech. 


LAWRENCE A. APPLEY, president, American Manage- 
ment Association. Mr. Appley never has notes or a manu- 
script in front of him when he speaks. He is able to speak 
without such aids because he prepares his own manuscript, 
starting from an outline, and has edited and re-edited it a 
number of times. While he does not memorize the speech 
word for word, he is so well acquainted with the outline 
and points to be made that the manuscript is not necessary. 

Mr. Appley does not like to submit a final manuscript 
in advance of his speech, since he frequently makes slightly 
different approaches here and there according to audience 
reaction. 

He seldom uses jokes, preferring interesting experiences 
rather than just the jokes themselves. No fee is charged, 
although expenses are requested where a long trip is 
necessary and no other business is possible on the trip. 


LESTER O. SCHRIVER, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, who has been 
described as educator, humorist, and civic leader. His 
speeches are Mr. Schriver’s own creations, although he 
occasionally asks associates to do some research for statis- 
tical data. 

He believes humor adds something to a speech. “A per- 
tinent story well told serves as a springboard at the be- 
ginning of an address, and well-placed humor serves as a 
window in an otherwise dark room. 

Mr. Schriver said that to date he has never read a single 
address. He speaks from notes, sometimes rather copious 
notes, particularly “if I am using data on which I want to 
be exactly quoted.” If his documentation consists of quotes 
from someone else, “I always give full credit.” 

“The matter of an honorarium,” he said, “depends en- 
tirely on circumstances. I never accept a fee from my own 
fraternity, that is, from my own business. Frequently my 


is not necessary. A one-sentence -“poverty and 


plenty” is an ex 


actual expenses are paid, However, if I am to be the guest 
speaker at a national convention I have no objection to an 
honorarium and it has sometimes been very substantial. 
Three hundred dollars and expenses is not out of line.” 

Among Mr. Schriver’s suggestions for improvement in 
public speaking is this one: “Listen to your own record- 
ings.” He said that he recalls the first recording of his own 
voice that he had ever heard. “It was quite a shock. I did 
everything I could to keep it from happening again.” 

He believes that public speaking is like swimming or 
golf. The fellow that works at it several times a week is 
likely to be pretty good. He also believes public speaking 
is a good deal like smoking. “It makes you and everybody 
else sick until you have formed the habit, and once the 
habit is acquired it’s hard to break.” 


FRANK M. FOLSOM, president of Radio Corporation of 
America. Mr. Folsom freely says that his public speaking 
is not of much inspiration to those who hear him. “As a 
matter of fact, I have done so badly over a period of years 
that I am seldom asked to speak any more—which delights 
me no end.” 


SEVERAL SPEAKERS offered advice but insisted that 
their names or company connections be kept secret. An 
executive of a Chicago company, for example, said, “It ‘s 
my feeling that if most speakers would really work on their 
speech and do it themselves, they would do a much better 
job. I have heard some speakers read a speech which I am 
quite sure was written for them, and I have often wondered 
whether they had read it previously to the time of delivery.” 
This man always writes his own speeches and then reads 
them at least fifty or a hundred times. He usually reads a 
speech two or three times before going to bed at night, so 
that it will be retained in the subconscious mind, 

Another well-known speaker, who asked that his name 
not be used, explained that he recommends using a humor- 
ous experience, if possible, at the opening in order to estab- 
lish closer contact and help the audience loosen up. This 
man’s speeches are not really speeches, he said—but more 
on the order of “human interest talks.” They are informal, 
chatty, apparently “off the cuff,” but in reality carefully 
planned in detail in advance. 


(This feature on public speaking is the first in a series 
of three “self-improvement” articles. The article next month 
will concern meetings and conferences, with an expert tell- 
ing how to keep them moving and interesting.) 


loud at one time and wholly lost 
the next moment. 


epigram that emphasizes a point is 
ideal. In a sales talk you might say, 
“In booms, the buyer gives the 
sales talk. In recessions, the sales- 
man does it.” Or you might com- 
ment, “All you have to do in busi- 
ness is to stand and watch the 
world go by—and, brother, it 
surely will.’”” Humorous epigrams 
help to sharpen a speech. You can 
get them from books of quotations 
or personal experiences. It _ is 
worthwhile to make a collection 
of epigrams for future use. 

An occasional use of alliteration 
will make a speech more colorful. 
You repeat the same letter or 
sound. For example, “His life 
seemed to fluctuate between 
poverty and plenty.” 

The use of “contrast” is also 
helpful in giving a speech charac- 
ter. You state one idea, and then 
the exact opposite. To illustrate, 
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ample not only of alliteration but 
of contrast. 

Now your speech is ready. All 
superfluous words and sentences 
are eliminated. You have used 
synonyms to avoid repeating the 
same word too often. You have in 
cluded a humorous story and one 
or two epigrams. You have an o« 
casional short, sharp sentence. You 
have been able to use alliteration 
and contrast. Your speech has 
ideas-—color. It has distinction. 

8. GESTURES? MICROPHONES? If 
you can use small gestures easily 
feel free to do so. But avoid con 
stant repetition of the same ges 
ture, especially great, windmill 
like movements of the arms 

If a microphone is used, simply 
speak clearly and naturally into it 
Sometimes the instrument is poor 
and you must not turn or wander 
away from it so that your voice is 


9. How LONG A SPEECH? Do not 
speak longer than the time allotted. 
If the time is 5 minutes, that’s it 
Your speech must fit the time. Be- 
fore you give it, say it aloud a 
number of times to yourself. 

10. ENTHUSIASM, CONFIDENCE, 
AND Sincerity. If you have fol- 
lowed the foregoing suggestions, 
you will have the enthusiasm and 
confidence that grow out of careful 
preparation and a thorough knowl. 
edge of your subject. You will have 
a speech you will want to give. 
Your enthusiasm will be reflected 
by the audience, 

Finally, having a speech worth 
giving, and believing fully in the 
ideas you are to express, you will 
give the speech with conviction, 
and with that sincerity which is 
the priceless ingredient in present- 
ing a speech effectively. 
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Is Investment 


HE prospect of scorching sum- 

mer days inevitably brings up 
the subject of air conditioning. 
Company executives wonder how 
much time will be lost this summer 
because of heat waves, and they 
wonder if an investment in air 
conditioning would be worth the 
price. 

There is little doubt but that an 
air-conditioning boom is on. In 
fact, it has been estimated that 
almost as many room air-condi- 
tioner sales will be made this year 
as were made during the last 8 
years. The room. air-conditione: 
business got into volume produc- 
tion only after World War II, but 
some 1.5 million units are expected 
to be sold this year. 

It is true that many of these 
room conditioners will be sold for 
use in the home. About 76 per cent 
of all room air-conditioner sales 
are believed to be made to home- 
owners and apartment dwellers, 
with the rest going to offices, fac- 
tories, hotels, and motels. 

In anticipation of the even 
greater air-conditioning boom, 
some 90 manufacturers are ex- 
pected to be making room air con- 
ditioners this summer. At the end 
of 1952, there were only 30 pro- 
ducers in this field. 

Many companies, of course, are 
also installing “packaged’’ air-con- 
ditioning systems, the larger self- 
contained units often found in 
stores and restaurants. And other 
companies are installing central 
air-conditioning systems. Most new 
office buildings going up today are 
equipped with central systems, 

Installations (above) at William Reisner and Son Steel Company, Clinton, many of them having their heat- 
Mass., and (below) at Westinghouse Air Arms drafting room at Baltimore ing and cooling systems operating 


through the same outlets 
The problem facing many com- 


———o panies, in the face of this boom, 
is, “Should we install an air-con- 


— 
“yy 
gent; ditioning system, and if so, what 
% me, = kind?” On the other hand, some 
= mua . company executives may wonder 
if air circulators will do an ade- 
quate job of keeping employees 
cool enough to stay on the job and 
still maintain a fair amount of 
efficiency. 

Electric fans and similar circu- 
lators have not been forsaken by 
any means. A sales manager of a 
manufacturer of circulators said 
that the “electric fan industry is 
riding along on the crest of the 
wave as far as office and home 
conditioning is concerned.”’ He ex- 























in Air Conditioning Sure to Pay Off? 


plained that in older buildings, 
when air-conditioning systems are 
installed, the ventilating system 
which is built into the air condi- 
tioner is not always sufficient; elec- 
tric fans and circulators are re- 
quired as booster systems, 

Such booster systems are not 
necessary in newer buildings when 
the air-conditioning systems are 
built in. 

Some large companies are select- 
ing room conditioners in prefer- 
ence to central conditioning sys- 
tems or packaged units. For 
example, one company in the East 
recently bought several hundred 
room conditioners for its big of- 
fice building, deciding against a 
central system because it thought 
the cost was prohibitive. The 
water to be used in the proposed 
central system would have cost 
more than $400 a day! After add- 
ing this figure to a few others, 
company officials agreed on room 
conditioners. 

This company in the East hap- 
pens to have an older building, and 
various charges would have been 
high. Other companies with simi- 
larly old buildings naturally dis- 
like laying out huge sums of 
money to have walls ripped out 
and ducts and pipes installed. In 
many cases, room conditioners and 
packaged or console units can do 
the job, but the costs can run up 
pretty steep when there is a vast 
general office area to be cooled, 
with 200 or 300 employees in- 
volved. On the other hand, a cen- 
tral system would be quite expen- 
sive, and it is up to the individual 
company to compare costs of the 
various systems that can do an 
adequate job of cooling. 

The decision for or against air 
conditioning is often influenced by 
the area’s climate. When Southern 
Coal Company was planning to 
move into new Chicago offices from 
Memphis, Tenn., 3 or 4 years ago, 
the decision was made against air 
conditioning. The argument ad- 
vanced was that Chicago seldom 
has more than 11 uncomfortably 
hot days during the year, and so 
little use did not warrant the ex- 
pense. It happened that shortly 
after company officials and em- 
ployees moved into the new offices, 
a heat wave seared the city. 

Numerous Chicago executives 
have complained of lost time be- 
cause of heat, since it has been a 
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With hot weather just ahead, executives are once 
thinking of air conditioning—wondering if they shou 
make the investment or try to save money with fans, T 


first in a series of articles offers helpful 


By Wells Norris 


common practice, in recent sum- 
mers, for many firms to let em 
ployees off early on days when the 
mercury reaches 95 degrees. Simi 
lar practices are common in other 
cities, and Southern cities do not 
necessarily have a great edge in 
this field. 

One air-conditioning manufac- 
turer compared the sales of ai 
conditioners in Houston and Phila 
delphia and did not find as much 
variance as might be expected. He 
learned that sales of air condi- 
tioners were surpassed only by 
television and refrigerators in unit 
sales in Philadelphia, while in 
Houston more air conditioners 
were being sold than refrigerators 

The bugaboo of the air-condi 
tioning industry is cool weather in 
summer months. It is a natural 
reaction for many people to wait 
for hot August days to conside 
air conditioning; and then if those 
August days turn out to be cooler 
than expected, many people are 
likely to forget about air condi- 
tioning for another year. To make 
sure distributors and dealers will 
carry adequate inventories, one 
air-conditioning manufacturer has 
worked out a plan to protect sellers 
of his equipment against financial 
loss from a drop in sales because 
of unusually cool summer weather. 
A reserve fund is set aside—at the 
rate of $3 for each air-conditioning 
unit shipped to distributors and 
dealers between November 1, 1953, 
and August 31, 1954. Size of unit 
makes no difference. If, for ex- 
ample, 100,000 units are shipped 
the reserve fund will be $300,000 

At the end of the season, this 
reserve fund will be divided on a 
unit basis. That is, if there are still 
5,000 unsold units on September 
15, 1954, the per unit share of the 
fund will be $60. Each individual 


* 


distributor or dealer then will be 
paid $60 for each unit on his 
shelves on the closing date. He 
could thus reduce his price by that 
amount and still make a profit on 
units sold after September 15 

There is little doubt but that 
there will be plenty of air-condi- 
tioning units on dealers’ shelves 
this summer-—-with 90 manufac 
turers turning out room condi 
tioners, and many of these same 
manufacturers making the larger 
units. The problem that confronts 
the company executive, however, is 
how much is it going to cost and 
what will it do? 

Individual rooms can be air con- 
ditioned for anywhere from about 
$300 on up. Installation charges on 
many of the window-type room 
conditioners are likely to be rea- 
sonable—-somewhere around $25 or 
so. Once the conditioner is 
bracketed in place in the window, 
the unit is put into operation sim- 
ply by connecting an electrical cord 
to a socket. Too, the conditioner 
can often be adjusted so that it is 
almost flush with the window. The 
drapes can usually by closed with- 
out bulging over the installed unit. 

If the unit is flush with the win 
dow, however, it generally means 
that the unit is sticking quite far 
out on the outside. Where stringent 
codes do not permit units to pro 
trude farther than so many inches, 
the air conditioner can then be ad 
justed so that more of it protrudes 
in the office 

Some of the 
room conditioners have features 
such as pushbutton controls, mak- 
ing it easier for the executive to 
get the weather he wants. 

It all boils down to the fact that 
most individual offices can be air 
conditioned for as little as $300 


more elaborate 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ATIGUE is not usually associated with office work 

to the same degree as in the plant. Yet one of the 
biggest problems in office management is the combat- 
ing of fatigue that arises from physical effort, mental 
application, and boredom, The equipment manufac- 
turers have done considerable research in controlling 
fatigue. Changes in office equipment design have re- 
sulted from their studies. 

Psychologists have studied fatigue from the stand- 
point of boredom. Color, music, and rest periods are 
used to combat this type of fatigue. Proper selec- 
tion methods also help in reducing fatigue by better 
balancing the employee and the job in respect to quali- 
fications and requirements. 

Trained supervision, adequate financial reward, and 
the incentive arising from promotional opportunities 
also helps in reducing fatigue. Industrial engineers 
have studied the effects of fatigue as it applies to ef- 
ficiency, productive effort, and errors. 

Fatigue can be a very expensive factor in affecting 
office production. Because it is an intangible factor 
which varies, employee by employee, it merits more 
general consideration. Here are 10 ways by which 
fatigue may be reduced: 


| Proper HEIGHT OF DESK AND CHAIR. Equipment 
e will play a big part in controlling the physical 
aspect of fatigue. Management should take full ad- 
vantage of the advancements in equipment design. 
Prior to the last decade or so, the standard height of 
office desks was 301% inches. It was practically im- 
possible to obtain any other height except by special 
design, The research work of the equipment manufac- 
turers eventually caught up with and influenced de- 
sign so that today the varying heights of employees 
can be compensated for by adjusting the desk height. 
Chairs were always adjustable. However, if the chair 
was raised to compensate for a 3014-inch-high desk, 
the short-statured person needed a footstool, or else 
his legs dangled in midair—-a most uncomfortable 
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This is the last in a series of ten articles 
which described ways to save in offices 


By Harry L. Wylie 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


situation (and one that hurt the pride of the person 
so affected). Footstools, boxes, and crates were a 
common sight in many offices. Today, adjustable desks 
permit the proper height for each employee. This fac- 
tor alone has done much to reduce fatigue. 


d PROPER POSTURE CHAIRS, It has been proved that 
¢ proper posture not only affects fatigue, but it 
also affects health. Time-and-motion study experts 
have demonstrated again and again that there is a 
normal working area at each desk. The proper chair 
puts the employee in position to use this working area 
without reaching or strain. 

The posture chair should give proper support to the 
back so that the employee can work without sitting on 
the edge of the chair. He (or she) should be able to 
lean back in the chair and continue to work in a normal 
position. The accumulated effect of good posture, in- 
duced by proper equipment, is remarkable. 


REGULATED COFFEE BREAK. The most discussed 
7 and probably most abused subject is the “coffee 
break.” Fatigue is both immediate and accumulated. 
In order to relieve the immediate fatigue that comes 
from continued application (mental as well as physi- 
cal) and from the monotony of routine work, the 
coffee period was originated. 
Basically it is a scientific development when proper- 
ly applied and controlled. Unfortunately it began dur- 
ing a period of personnel shortages as well as de- 
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clining discipline, so that many employees took ad 
vantage of the management and stretched the period 
from the official 10 to 15 minutes to 30 or more 
minutes. The coffee break, therefore, is in ill repute 
with management. 

The break period should be introduced between 1 
hour and 1% hours after starting time and should 
last between 10 and 15 minutes. It is obvious that 
proper facilities must be available so that the em 
ployees can be served within the time limit. 


PROPER FLOOR COVERING. Resilient floor covering 
4, can do much to reduce fatigue, if movement of 
the personnel is involved. Proper floor covering will 
help reduce noise reverberation. Floor covering is also 
a safety factor. Improperly waxed floors and floors 
waxed with improper materials are a safety hazard. 
Many broken legs and fractured hips can be laid to 
slippery floors. Floor coverings also play an important 
part in the office decor. 


CONTROL INTERNAL NoIses. Sound control is be 
5. coming a necessary part of fatigue control 
because it has been proved that the continual bom- 
bardment of the ear with noise will increase fatigue 
and the tendency to make errors. However, effective 
sound control presents problems. Unless, for example, 
outside sounds can be reduced by closing the windows 
the control of inside sounds is pointless. 

This may require air conditioning which in some 
cases is not practical because of structural handicaps 
The air-conditioning industry is making great strides 
in auxiliary units capable of unit application, so that 
sound control may be possible for many offices. 

Where sound control is possible, it is an investment 
which under ordinary conditions will increase pro- 
ductivity by 10 to 15 per cent. This increase in pro 
ductivity arises in the main from the reduction in 
fatigue. The silent area around and near hospitals is 
the best indication to the layman that noise does have 
an adverse effect. 


PROPER ILLUMINATION. A companion to the con 
6. trol of sound and probably much easier to accom- 
plish, is the development of proper illumination, The 
incidence of fatigue induced by poor or improper 
illumination is not uncommon in the office. 

The effects of poor illumination are not immediately 
observable to the unpracticed eye. No one should guess 
at the amount of illumination required in an office. 
Services are available for advice on the proper amount 
of illumination required for each class of work, and 
the use of a light meter will measure the amount ac 
tually being provided. It is obvious that continued 
close application to detail will require considerably 
more light than an occasional application of short du 
ration. Yet few offices, except where special attention 
has been paid to productive efficiency, have recog 
nized this difference in requirements. 


REDUCE MOVEMENT IN OFFICE, The second article 
7. in this series dealt with the subject of saving 
steps. Save steps, and time is saved. Save steps and 
fatigue is reduced. Physical movement is inherent in 
certain jobs. It can be reduced, but it cannot be 
eliminated. 

The study of motion economy reduces movement of 
the worker in processing the work—-it also reduces the 
movement of the work in its flow from step to step 
it also reduces the body motion encountered in pet 
forming the tasks involved in processing the work 
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Any movement, if repeated often enough, will cause 
fatigue. The ideal is to remove all unnecessary motions 
and movements. Office management has not as yet 
been brought to the same degree of realization of the 
importance of movement, as has the plant or indus- 
trial manager 


N E-YE-APPEALING OFFICE DECORATIONS, The author 
@ remembers well when office decorations were uni- 
form throughout. The color decision, resting with the 
office manager, resulted in the choice of a neutral, 
conservative tone, Today, choice is given to the vari 
ous departmental managers within the scope of an 
acceptable range. 

For example, the American Dental Association in 
Chicago, Ill., has used eye-appealing and well-chosen 
colors in its various offices. The manager of each 
unit was permitted to select his (or her) color scheme, 
Wallpaper has been used effectively to carry out 
the scheme. More and more companies are using 
wallpaper because of its flexibility of design as a com 
pliment to the decorations, 


a PROPER Use OF Music IN OFFICE. The decision to 
¢ use music to relieve monotony should be accom- 
panied by professional advice. The use of music, syn- 
chronized to the rhythm of movement, is as old as man. 
The Volga Boat Song is an example of movement put 
to music, used to set the cadence of those who pulled 
the boats on the Volga River 

The United States Department of Labor in 1947 
published a pamphlet entitled, “Music While We 
Work.”’ Even though this booklet is beamed more at 
industrial plants than offices, it does point out certain 
suggestions applicable to both. 

Music as a morale booster cannot be indiscriminately 
applied to all work. Where creative work is required 
and concentration is necessary, music can be an inter 
ference. The music should have variety, but should 
avoid both extremes such as “boogie-woogie” (or is 
it called be-bop?; dig that crazy tune —it’s cool) on 
one extreme and the pure ¢ lassical on the other. Vocals 
should also be avoided, Popular and semiclassical music 
are best. 

Music relieves monotony and boredom by creating 
a more pleasant working atmosphere which, in turn, 
reduces a type of fatigue. It doesn’t increase the pro- 
ductive effort because of harder work-—it decreases 
the nonproductive time by better application, 


10 CONVENIENCE AND ADEQUACY OF RESTROOMS. 
« Things that affect the personal convenience of 
the employees also indirectly affect their efficiency. 
It’s strange how tired a person gets doing something 
he does not like (or understand), whereas fatigue is 
a forgotten factor when he is doing what he likes. 

The absence of convenient facilities will affect at- 
titude—-attitude affects morale--and like a chain re- 
action, the series of factors influences fatigue. The 
author has experienced situations where the inade- 
quacy of toilets, restrooms, recreation facilities, o1 
even drinking fountains was so pronounced that thei: 
absence was an excuse for lowered production, The 
attitude of the employees was affected to the extent 
that fatigue became a major factor. 

Once management was convinced that there was a 
connection between facilities, attitude, and fatigue, 
correction became relatively easy. Good physical facili 
ties is not the only factor in the formula for effective 
performance-—but certainly it is an important in 

redient Ask the man who owns one.” 
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This view of one corner of the president's office shows how the large desk is adaptable to conferences. Vertical blinds 


—and drapes in the corner—cover the big walls of glass, and the overhanging lamp adds to the illumination at desk 


Offices Have Sales-Minded Touch 


These new offices were designed to facilitate smooth flow 


of work, to give adequate privacy, to keep noise at a mini- 


mum, and enable executives to entertain visiting customers 


The bar (above) in the president's office is well equipped. President S. G. 
Rautbord (right) has a spacious office which doubles as a conference room 
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This office of H. G. Miller, Jr., is typical of executive 
offices, which have the special white-formica-top desks 


MERICAN Photocopy Equip- 

ment Company’s new ad- 
ministrative offices in Chicago were 
designed to meet the special needs 
of a sales-minded business. The 
company is primarily a sales con- 
cern, since much of the manufac- 
turing phase of the business is 
contracted to other firms. 


Being chiefly in the sales field 
means, of course, that a certain 
amount of entertaining is done. 
Heretofore, with limited office 
space in the old quarters, company 
officials were forced to entertain 
customers in downtown Chicago. 
With the new offices, a great deal 
of informal entertaining can be 


Office cf Lillian Peterson shows use of Resolite por 


tition and versatile desk unit with own filing cabinets 


done without leaving the building 
The president's office is large 
enough to handle small parties, and 
it is outfitted with a 27-inch tele- 
vision set, sofas, plenty of chairs, 
a bar which can be quickly and 
easily closed off when not in use, 
and adequate telephone and P-A-X 
communications systems. 


View of the general office area shows desk arrangement, fluorescent lighting—which does not vary one foot-candle 
from one end of the long office to the other—and the Resolite partitions at left and rear which give partial privacy 
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Another view of the general office area reveals use of Resolite partitions, 
which admit daylight but give a certain amount of privacy to the department 
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Accounts payable department (above) has partitioned area that is typical of 
other sections. Girls have lounge (below) for snacks and hanging their coats 




























Since the president is not in his 
office much of the time, it also 
doubles as a conference room. For 
that purpose, the expansive desk 
was designed to give plenty of leg 
room. The desk actually consists 
of an angular,’ white-formica- 
covered top which fits on a stand- 
ard metal file pedestal. The pedes- 
tal has a wood-grain finish so that 
it harmonizes with the wood unit 
which joins the desk. 

Another feature of this huge of- 
fice is the Fonadek, a British-in- 
vented electronic instrument which 
enables a person to carry on a 
telephone conversation without 
speaking into the mouthpiece. The 
telephone receiver is placed on 
the battery-operated instrument 
which picks up and amplifies voices 
on both ends of the line. A group 
of executives in one office could 
include an executive in anoth 
office or in another city in on a 
conference by using the Fonadek 
An individual using the Fonadek 
can leave his desk, and his voice 
will still be picked up as he walks 
around the office. The instrument 
is often used, too, when verbal 
agreements are made over the 
telephone and it is desirable to 
record the conversation. 

Some of the other executive of 
fices have novel features. For ex 
ample, there are _ factory-type 
windows on one side of the build 
ing which is lined with executive 
offices. To give the effect of large 
picture windows—-as used across 
the entire front of the building 
Resolite panes are placed in front 
of the factory-type windows, with 
fluorescent tubes behind them. 
Thus, the daylight coming in from 
the small real windows is com- 
bined with the artificial lighting 
so that the Resolite “‘blinds’’ seem 
to cover large picture windows. 

The same type of desk unit 
found in the president’s office is 
used in these other executive of- 
fices. The units, as well as the en- 
tire offices, were designed by Ex- 
ecutive Office Interiors, Chicago. 

Resolite partitions give privacy 
to many people at American Photo- 
copy who otherwise would be in 
large open offices. The accounting 
department has its operations di- 
vided by these partitions so that 
the machines are not in the same 
small area. The base of these stock 
partitions (which are translucent 
and unbreakable) serves as a con- 
duit for telephone, intercom, and 
other wires. 

The company’s general office 
area was planned to facilitate the 
flow of work. 








Brain ls Project 
For Education, 
Industry 


By Dwight G. Baird 


The giant brain at the Wayne University computation 


laboratory is operated from this central control console 


More than 20 Detroit businesses have underwritten a budget 
of $500,000 for Wayne University computation laboratory 


COMPUTATION laboratory 

recently completed at Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich., as a co- 
operative project of education and 
industry, is expected to make a 
major contribution to American in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Principal feature of the labora- 
tory is a unitized digital electronic 
computer (UDEC), which is com- 
monly called an “electronic brain,”’ 
that is capable of solving all man- 
ner of complex mathematical prob- 
lems with lightning-like rapidity. 
It is the second of its kind to be 
built and is the first to be financed 
entirely by private interests. 

More than 20 Detroit industrial 
and business organizations under- 
wrote the $500,000 budget cover- 
ing the cost of equipment and the 
operating expenses of the labora- 
tory for a 5-year period. An ad- 
visory committee, consisting of 
representatives of industry and of 
several colleges of the university, 
functions actively in the guidance 
of the program. 

The project has three principal 
purposes, according to Dr. Arvid 
Jacobson, director of the computa- 
tion laboratory. 

Its foremost purpose is to carry 
on educational and research ac- 
tivities in the operation, utilization, 
and design of high-speed comput- 
ing, control, and data processing 
machinery. 
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The second major objective is to 
provide a computing service to in- 
dustry and the university. This is 
where the cooperative feature is 
most pronounced. Industry sup 
plies actual problems, and solving 
them provides realistic training of 
personnel and at the same time 
renders a service to industry. Then, 
too, a facility for handling large 
quantities of data and performing 
complex calculations is a great aid 
to researchers and others 

Thirdly, a comprehensive ele 
tronic installation 
proving ground for new automatic 
devices. When the application of 
electronic systems to business prob 


serves as a 


lems is under consideration, a ma 
chine of broad scope can be used 
to study the kinds of applications 
the system requires, in 
achieve the mechanization reliably 
and at least cost 


order to 


Because the Wayne computer is 
assembled from a few basic units 
built by Burroughs Corporation 
these units, if need be, can be re 
arranged to make a 
materially different in its func 
tional and logical characteristics 
Thus, before a decision is made to 
acquire an electronic installation 
costing perhaps hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars, preliminary in 
vestigation on the Wayne UDEC 


compute! 


may result in large savings and 
may indicate use of equipment 


better suited to the user’s needs. 

UDEC is different from other 
computers, Dr. 
son said, because of its building 
block type of construction. It is 
built primarily of unit-packaged 
electronic circuits assembled one 


electronic Jacob- 


on top of the other in a steel 
framework. With flexible, remov- 
able components, the computer can 
be readily altered to incorporate 
advancements. For this reason, he 
said, UDEC can be kept constantly 
up to date and may never become 
obsolete 

UDEC accomplishes the compu 
tation of problems by the genera 
tion of electrical impulses and their 
manipulation through pulse con 
trol units 
used in this connection, are elec 


Pulses, as the term is 


trical charges of extremely short 
duration which are grouped to 
gether in various combinations or 
numbers and 
words. The groups of pulses com 


codes to represent 


prising the answer to a problem 
are translated into arabic numerals 
by means of teletype equipment 
UDEC is capable of solving in 
minutes or hours highly involved 
problems which might take weeks 
months, or even years to figure 
out by a whole staff of mathema 
ticians using conventional calculat 
ing equipment. It can add, sub 
tract, multiply, and divide; it can 


; 


Continued on page 42 
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Aoliday on the House 
Story of Vacation Incentive Plans 


By Marilyn French 
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Lucky travelers enjoy true Hawaiian welcome. Trips out- 
side the United States have most appeal to contestants 


Elton MacDonald and the T. J. 
McGuires plan Chrysler luncheon in 
Bermuda room where Big Four. met 
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Every Harnischfeger employee who entered contest re 
ceived mechanical pencil, the badge of the ‘‘idea man 





Paid vacation trips to Bermuda, Hawaii, Cuba, Haiti, Ja- 


maica—or even around the world—help companies spur 


their employees on to achieve management goals, break 


sales records, solve special problems, beat competition 





around-the-world jaunt, a 
cruise to South America, an ocean 
voyage to Europe with a chauf- 
feur and limousine waiting at the 
gangplank—-and a maid for the 
ladies in the group—are some of 
the alluring incentive vacations be- 
ing dangled before ambitious sales- 
men and other employees. One 
enterprising company is sponsor- 
ing a contest in which the winner 
and his wife may have a 3-week 
trip to any spot in the Western 
Hemisphere—and that includes 
the South Pole! Phileco Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., one of the 
first users and biggest boosters of 
incentive travel, in its latest con- 
test, offered a “Shangri-La Cruise”’ 
as top prize, giving the winner and 
his wife their choice of a vacation 
in Mexico, Hawaii, Cuba, o1 
South America. 

The trips are especially attrac- 
tive because they enable people 
to visit places that ordinarily 
would be out of their reach. Leav- 
ing the fun unspoiled, most com- 
panies pick up all the tabs for the 
winners and their wives, even 
taking care of porters’ tips and 
travel insurance, and _ providing 
flowers for the women. Aside from 


Fete trip to Africa, an 
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souvenirs for relatives and friends 
the lucky could leave 
their wallets at home. This open 
purse policy causes the employe: 
no pain, incidentally. In most 
these tastes of “the full 
life’ raise their people’s sights so 
that they go back to the job de 
termined to work harder to earn 
enough money to take similar trips 
on their own in the future. The 
tours also foster loyalty to the 
company and establish esprit de 
corps. Philco reports that many of 
the same dealers win cruises year 
after year--it’s habit-forming 
and gives incentive trips a large 
share of the credit for maintaining 
its leading position in the radio 
and television field. 

While these long-range goals are 
important, companies have solved 
their more immediate problems 
by offering trips as contest prizes 
The powerful lure of travel can be 
used to introduce a new product 
to push a lagging product, to get 
salesmen or agents to use new 
techniques, or to help 
products through slumps. For in 
stance, in introducing its 1954 
model, Ford Motor Company 
called the best customer of airlines 
offered 130 


travelers 


cases, 


seasonal 


and resort § areas 


New version of musical chairs proves popular with winners 


of vacation trips to the Castle Harbour Hotel, Bermuda 


People who 
guessed the correct number of 
parts in the new Ford engine won 
a 7-day stay at Miami Beach. Un 
der a incentive plan, 400 
Ford dealers enjoyed a Bermuda 
vacation Ford also keeps its 
garage operators on their toes 
with contests which inspire them 
to keep their customers com 
ing back. Two hundred and fifty 
operators from the Chicago dis 
trict recently went to Havana. 
Crosley has used trips as prizes 
for several International 
Harvester has conducted 25 or 30 
contests with travel as the reward. 

The manufacturer of the well 
known Don Richards clothing for 
men used American Airlines’ 
“Holiday on Wings” plan to make 
its employees more safety-minded 
In Chicago, an employment bureau 
with 20 interviewers on a com 
mission basis increased placements 
by offering two prizes, a trip to 
Mexico City and a weekend in 
New York City. A _ fleet truck 
operator offers trips as safe-driv 
ing awards, instead of the tradi 


trips to consumers, 


sales 


years; 


tional gold watch or cash 

The lure of travel has proved 
equally effective in a quality im 
provement campaign at the Har 
nischfeger Corporation, Miiwau 
kee, Wis. Henry Harnischfeger 
vice president, determined to let 
the employees decide what to do 
about improving quality. A bulletin 
board program was started, unde1 
the direction of Newcomb and 
Sammons, Chicago communica 
tions consultants, to remind em 
ployees of the importance of 
quality. Then a suggestion contest 
was held in conjunction with the 
bulletin board program, with two 
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trips as grand prizes. Workers sub- 
mitted about 800 suggestions for 
quality improvement. Each week, 
the 3 best ideas won $25. The con- 
test ran 9 weeks, and of the 27 
prize-winning suggestions, 15 have 
been adopted or are being proc- 
essed, and 4 more are being inves- 
tigated for use. 

Gordon Sokol, tool designer who 
submitted several suggestions, won 
the first prize, a trip to Mexico 
City. The company gave Sokol a 
movie camera to film the high- 
lights of his week in Mexico. 
Second prize, a trip to New York 
City, was won by Ray Garriott, an 
inspector, who had a couple of 
brainstorms. As a result of sug- 
gesting that the company set up 
a committee to coordinate quality 
improvement practice, Ray was 
made assistant to the chief inspec- 
tor and was appointed to the new 
committee! 

Mr. Harnischfeger is pleased 
with the improved employee 
morale and has begun another 
longer contest. Top prizes will be 
an auto, a colored television set, 
and an air trip to the Rose Bowl 
game with 4 days in Los Angeles. 

Nick Ziener of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce used the 
promise of Miami Beach vacations 
to spur its annual membership 
drive. Each team captain or work- 
er who obtained $1,000 or more in 
membership fees won a trip. Mr. 
Ziener said it was the most fruit- 
ful drive they have ever had. A 
plywood association sponsored a 
campaign featuring a top prize of 
a $5,000 round-the-world tour for 
the national winner. Stopovers on 
the air tour included Honolulu, 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, India, Cairo, 
Rome, Paris, and New York. As 
a result of the contest, the asso- 
ciation netted a 20 per cent sales 
increase during the 60 days it ran, 
compared with the corresponding 
months the previous year. 

One of the most successful con- 
tests was held by a major appli- 
ance manufacturer. At a_ time 
when refrigeration sales in this 
country were in a slump, its re- 
frigerator dealers exceeded stiff 
quotas by 65 per cent. A total of 
115,665 units were sold, way above 
the total quota of 70,000 units, 
during the 61-day campaign. Em- 
ployees of the appliance company 
became so enthusiastic about the 
travel and other awards that even 
shop foremen, repairmen, and 
parts men rushed out to sell re- 
frigerators. In Illinois, a zealous 
shop foreman used his service con- 
tacts with customers to sell them 
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terest and enthusiasm. 


everybody a better chance. 


prize tours at $500. 





Tips for Trips 


Harold H. Heisler, vice president in charge of the Travel Division of Cap- 
pel, MacDonald & Company, Chicago, offers the following suggestions to 
companies considering vacation incentive trips: 


1. Limit the length of the contest—2 or 3 months is best to maintain in- 


Make it easy for as many people as possible to qualify for the contest 
on a point system instead of taking the top ten, and so forth. This gives 


Include the cost of the trip in the quota so that the only out-of-pocket 
cost is the time lost. Allow enough money for all the incidentals, such 
as baggage transfers, tips, entertainment, so that you are really giving 
your prize winner an all-expense holiday. 


Get the wives interested. Promote the contest to the wives at home so 
they will spur their husbands on and help them win. Be sure to include 
the wives on the trips, for a vacation for husband and wife is much 
more successful than when the prize winner goes alone. 


Send literature or novelties to contestants at least once a month, but 
preferably every 2 weeks to keep their interest alive. 


Publish progress reports frequently—unless a few winners get way out 
ahead so the others might be discouraged. 


Award a large number of less expensive prizes, instead of a few costly 
trips, to spread the loot. If your trip budget is $5,000, for instance, it 
is better to give 25 winners $200 trips each, instead of five $1,000 trips. 
Or else, compromise with $200 trips for 20 people and 2 grand 








These two girls enjoy swim at Cuernavaca, Mexico, during day spent there as 
part of a trip awarded them in contest at Filene’s Specialty Store in Boston 


55 refrigerators on his own time. 

Carson Pirie Scott & Company, 
store now 
celebrating its centennial, recently 


Chicago department 


used a weekend in New York or 
Boston as the grand prize in a 5- 
month better selling competition. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Before Seeing the Psychiatrist 


Before sending an executive or employee with a minor emo- 
tional disturbance to see a psychiatrist, it is usually better 


to have him see his own doctor or the company doctor 


By W. Schweisheimer, M.D. 


F a junior executive in your cases, the people can be straight self. He constantly punishes him 
Tl ow who seemed to have ened out without ever seeing a self. He feels he is not doing his 
great promise for awhile, was psychiatrist. job well, and his personal prob 
brooding and losing interest in his Such nervous, neurotic disturb lems seem so overwhelming that 
job, would it be worthwhile to try ances manifest themselves in two he cannot cope with them. He 
to salvage him? ways: The person becomes a may develop an ulcer or have ris 

This is a question which often nuisance to himself or he becomes ing blood pressure for no physical 
confronts larger industrial organi- a nuisance to others. The man who reason. Instead of getting irritable 
zations. The practice used to be is a nuisance to others shows toward his fellow employees, he 
simply to fire the man or see that symptoms of growing arrogance may become outwardly pleasant 
he was not promoted. Times are an increasing sense of competi In solving this problem of em 
changing, however; for many com- tion, and often just downright ployee mental health, a number of 
panies, on the recommendations of cussedness. He has trouble getting companies have taken on full-time 
psychiatrists and physicians, are along with other people in the of psychiatrists as members of their 
making an effort to bring these fice, and he is easily angered, ir medical staffs. They do “preventive 
people back to normal. Companies ritated, and is hostile and fauit maintenance” where mental health 
are aware of the big investments finding. is concerned, and they generally 
in hiring and training these men, More common is the neuroti have these goals: (1) Clear up 
and they have found that, in many who becomes a nuisance to him Continued on page 36 
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ness machine manufacturers 
are doing, an AMERICAN BUSINESS 
staff member has been traveling 
through Europe to get the infor- 
mation straight from the makers 
themselves. 

As a continuation of an earlier 
series of articles entitled ‘The 
Truth About Electronic Business 
Machines,” a new series will start 
soon which will answer many ques 
tions about foreign-made office 
equipment, with particular em- 
phasis on electronic machines. 

There has been a great deal of 
talk about what these European 
manufacturers are doing, with re- 
ports varying widely from one ex- 
treme to another. One report would 
indicate that Europeans are mak- 
ing electronic equipment which is 
cheaper, faster, more accurate, 
and so on, than anything else made 
anywhere. Other reports hint that 
machines coming off production 
lines in Europe can offer nothing 
not already offered in America. 


Z find out what European busi- 


New Electronic 


Electronic computers are mak- 
ing major changes in many of 
America’s offices today. One case 
in point is the office at John Plain 
and Company, Chicago. This firm 
has a new Distributon, which was 
built at a cost estimated at more 
than $500,000. But without it, 
John Plain would need 150 girls 
where it now needs only 10, ac- 
cording to reports from both the 
company and the manufacturer. 

Many companies already have 
installations of electronic ma- 

4 chines, and many others are ex- 
Herbert O. Brayer, associate editor of American Business, left Chicago late perimenting with them. American 
in February, scheduled to tour European cities before returning this month 


Machines Are 


High Spots in European Trip 


BritAIN: From visiting various office equipment manufacturers in England, 
Herbert Brayer learned that more than 350 British engineers, mathema- 
ticians, and research scientists have been engaged in developing electronic 


The Detroit Edison Company 
has been using four electronic cal- 
culators in several of its depart- 
ments, and their usage shows that 
ScoTLaNp: One firm visited here has several thousand employees and millions the machines on the American 

of square feet of floor space. market are extremely versatile. 
The departments using elec- 
BeLGiuM: While its office machine manufacturers are little known to Americans, tronic calculators at Detroit Edi- 
Belgian people are working feverishly on new products son are payroll, accounting service, 
meter reading, and customers’ bill- 
ing. The lost, or down, time has 
averaged only 1 per cent. 
ITALY: Home of Olivetti, firm which already has gained toehold in this country In one department alone, there 


office machines for 5 years 


NETHERLANDS: This country is active in office equipment field, as will be shown 
in a forthcoming series of articles 
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emVery Versatile 


“American Business’ Goes to Europe 
To Get the Truth About Electronic 
Business Machine Developments 


The series of articles which will 
appear in AMERICAN’ BUSINESS 
will verify or discount these re- 
ports. If, as many people seem to 
think, the office machine develop- 
ments in Europe are overrated, 
then complete explanations will be 
given, telling exactly what Europe 
has to offer and how it does rate 
with similar equipment produced 
in this country. 

From his firsthand information, 
Herbert Brayer will be able to give 


some idea of the effect these Eu- 
ropean developments might have 
on the American market. His 
whirlwind flying journey 
Europe will give him the latest 
data and a clear picture of what 
is going on in the office equip- 
ment field there. 

While a London correspondent 
might have handled some parts of 
such an assignment, it was decided 
that the only way to get an un- 
biased account was to have the job 


across 


done by an editor with no axe to 
grind, no set ideas, and no case 
to prove. 

The idea behind the entire trip 
was to find out the truth about 
European-made business machines. 
If there is anything these ma- 
chines can do for American busi 
nessmen, We will tell how they can 
be used, when they will be on the 
market, how much they will cost, 
and what kind of servicing setups 
will be available. 





ystems Revolutionize Office Procedures 





Brake Shoe Company, for example, 
uses an electronic calculator to 
prepare its employees’ retirement 
records. A branch of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New 
York uses three electronic cal- 
culators to do all of its utility 
billing, and a large department 
store has been working on a setup 
whereby its billing and inventory 
control would be handled by elec- 
tronic equipment. 

The machines are used to pre- 
pare premium notices for insur- 
ance companies, to prepare pay- 
rolls, to develop depletion records, 


was a saving of 10 employees, but 
this saving was somewhat offset 
by increased rental charges of the 
office machines. There was, how- 
ever, about $22,000 which was re- 
covered by a more accurate esti- 
mate of prorated bills annually. 

At many other companies, the 
story is the same as at Detroit 
Edison: These new electronic busi- 
ness machines are turning out 
amazing amounts of work with 
fewer employees. 
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for engineering problems, royal- 
ties, taxes, cost control, and ac- 
counts receivable. 

With its electronic equipment, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad (West- 
ern Region) handles the payroll of 
from 25,000 to 28,000 employees 
operating over an 800-mile area. 
For this work, the company has a 
payroll division with 3. ele 
tronic computers and fewer than 
15 people! Some 20,000 punched 
cards flow through this office every 
day, and they are handled quickly 
and efficiently by the dozen or so 
people in the division. 


Various other uses are made of 
the machines, such as Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company's use in com- 
puting “additional message” 
charges on about a million ac 
counts processed monthly A bat 
tery of 4 electronic calculating 
punches handles this complicated 
job at Illinois Bell. 

McCormick Works, Implement 
Division, of International Har 
vester, in Chicago, has one ele 
tronic calculating punch in a de 
partment of 60 employees. It is 
used an average of 50 hours a 
week. 
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Why Tell Your Business History? 


By Herbert O. Brayer 


HE year 1953 was one in which 
ie number of excellent histories 
of businesses in a number of fields 
joined the swelling ranks of books 
which record the factual story of 
American economic development. 
There also appeared a substantial 
number of business histories, but 
among them only a few were ac- 
tually histories of a business. Un- 
fortunately, there were also a num- 
ber of the “puff” variety which are 
best consigned to a book limbo and 
quickly forgotten. 

Actually, to quote the eminent 
Harvard University business his- 


torian, N. S. B. Gras, ‘Business 
history is not romance or scandal, 
propagandist expose or hero-wor- 
shipping. Ideally, it is an earnest 
effort to learn and to set down in 
orderly fashion the facts and ideas 
that have underlain the organized 
plan of using capital and employ- 
ing men in order to serve society’s 
needs.”’ In doing this, progressive 
management recognizes that any 
business is the creation of fallible 
human beings; that a truly honest 
business history recognizes the 
shortcomings and errors that be- 
long to every human enterprise. It 


The Whole Man 
(Joes To VOLS 


iENRY I 


f 
THE STORY OF ¥ 
FIRE AND CAS 
INSU 


NUNN 


discusses them frankly, and, in 
most cases, can point to the truth 
of the old axiom that intelligent 
men learn through their errors. 
The need for business to tell its 
own story and tell it freely, frank- 
ly, and fearlessly is clearly indi- 
cated by the eminent British eco- 
nomic historian, F. A. Hayek, in a 
devastating attack on modern be- 
liefs in a new book, Capitalism and 
The Historians (The University of 
Chicago Press, 1954. $3.00). 
“Certain beliefs,” he 
“about the evolution and effects of 
trade unions, the alleged progres 


notes, 


An 
merican 
worprise 
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GE adds to your AF* 


* 
ACCOMPLISHMENT FACTOR 


Top executives can do their best work when rested by 
America’s finest office chair— GF’ s COMFORT MASTER DE LUXE 


Few businessmen consciously associate 
comfortable seating with their executive 
productivity. Yet it’s a fact that your 
mind works more efficiently when your 
body is completely relaxed in a Goodform 
Aluminum Comfort Master De Luxe. 


This popular model was designed for 
streamlined elegance as well as efhciency, 
reflecting the modern office trend 
toward functional beauty. 


Comfort Master De Luxe, the top 
executive's office chair, is built for 


lifetime service. Its exclusive 5-adjust 
ment feature actually tailors” it to your 
body. And, considering appearance, 
comfort and durability, the small! invest 
ment in this chair will pay you divi- 


dends many times over, 


Why not try a Comfort Master De Luxe 
at your own desk for 10 days without 
cost or obligation? Just call your nearest 
GF distributor, or write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Department 
A-29, Youngstown 1, Ohio, 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 
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sive growth of monopoly, the de- 
liberate destruction of commodity 
stock as the result of competition 
(an event which, in fact, whenever 
it happened, was always the re- 
sult of monopoly and usually of 
Government-organized monopoly), 
about the suppression of beneficial 
inventions, the causes and effects 
of ‘imperialism,’ and the role of the 
armament industries or of ‘capi- 
talists’ in general in causing war, 
have become part of the folklore 
of our time. 

“Most people would be greatly 
surprised to learn that most of 
what they believe about these sub- 
jects are not safely established 
facts but are myths, launched for 
political motives and then spread 
by people of good will into whose 
general beliefs they fitted.”” Specific 
business histories “‘nail’’ these er- 
rors in fact, and thus provide the 
basis for honest and understanding 
reinterpretations. 

Management during 1953 con- 
tinued both its active participation 
in and financial support of major 
and minor projects in business his- 
tory. The vastness of the field 
continued to present obstacles to 
executives desiring to start on such 
a program, but professional as- 


sistance was more readily available 
for consultation than at any pre- 
vious time. Professional historians 
and well-known business writers 
contributed to the 1953 list of 
books dealing with both individual 
company histories and those treat- 
ing whole segments of industries. 
As expected, last year’s ‘“‘pro- 
duction” of business histories had 
a variety of motives and purposes. 
A good example of a volume which 
has strong executive and manage- 
ment appeal—because of specific 
attention given to the organiza- 
tion, development of policy, finance, 
corporate problems, employee and 
public relations, along with the 
usual reorganizations, amalgama- 
tions and operational changes—is 
the excellent study by Professor 
James H. Lemly, The Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio (Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. 347 pp. $6.65). 
Well organized, with excellent 
notes, bibliography, and index, this 
volume will be very useful to the 
railroad management, its officers, 
and directors. It will have interest 
also for the roads’ stockholders 
and bondholders as well as poten- 
tial investors. It might have had a 
wider appeal had some space been 
devoted to the role of the Tigrett 





The charge account credit file here holds records of Franklin National Bank, 


Franklin Square, N.Y. This bank set up Chargeplan Corporation, which li- 


censes the system to other banks. With the system, a customer can charge her 


purchases at many different stores and at the end of the month make out one 


check to the bank to cover all bills. Filing equipment was made by Diebold 
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Road in developing traffic and in- 
fluencing the economic life of the 
communities it serves and through 
which it passes. 

In sharp contrast is another 
outstanding railroad history pub- 
lished in 1953 by the University of 
Texas Press. This is the long- 
anticipated Gulf to Rockies: The 
Heritage of the Fort Worth and 
Denver—Colorado and Southern 
Railways, 1861-1898 (Austin, 
Texas. 410 pp. $5.00), by Professor 
Richard C. Overton of Northwest- 
ern University. 

Sponsored and largely financed 
by the Burlington Railroad—suces- 
sor to the roads whose histories are 
traced in the book—this study will 
have more appeal to persons living 
and working in the Southwest than 
to the present or future operating 
personnel of the Burlington. The 
latter will certainly be very in- 
terested and undoubtedly will en- 
joy the well-told story, but its use 
factor will not be as great as that 
of the G. M. & O. history. 

Yet Professor Overton’s work 
has value far beyond that to the 
railroads involved. It preserves and 
evaluates the role of the corpora- 
tion in pioneering, opening, and de- 
veloping an almost completely un- 
developed area. 

Gulf to Rockies is an outstand- 
ing piece of Western Americana as 
well as first-rate economic history. 
It vividly portrays the battle be- 
tween railroad titans, the frontier, 
cowboys, ranching, mining in the 
Pikes Peak region during the 
great gold and silver era, and the 
settling of a large part of Texas. 

Well printed, splendidly illus 
trated, with charts, maps, notes, 
and bibliography, this volume is 
convincing proof of the result to 
be secured by management in tak- 
ing sufficient time to do a real job 
of research and writing. The book 
will have significant immediate, as 
well as long-term, value to the 
sponsor, and is an excellent suc- 
cessor to the author’s previous 
volume Burlington West (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941. $5.00). 

More popular in treatment than 
the volumes already discussed is a 
third railroad history which ap- 
peared early in 1953 (although 
published in the late autumn of 
1952). The “informal” history of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road System is based on both of- 
ficial company records and other 
more popular sources. The Katy 
Railroad and The Last Frontier, by 
Vincent Victor Masterson (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
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Can you cut expenses without cutting corners? 


You can, but only by knowing continuously 
where your money is being spent and why. To 
keep giving you this kind of information before 
it becomes history takes a versatile accounting 
method backed up by versatile equipment. 


In addition to all the control data you need, 
IBM accounting provides you with all the 
records necessary to each of the major areas of 
accounting. This means that your regular ac- 
counting data can be broken down in any way 
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to give you the best means of appraising 
various phases of your business. You get a 
complete business picture—showing where you 
can cut expenses wisely to increase current 
profits and keep your company in “fighting 
trim.” 

IBM accounting machines do the complete 
job—often providing important savings in 
time, overhead, and money. For details, call 


the local IBM office today. 


International Business Machines, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 





man, Okla., 1952. 312 pp. $4.00), 
is not a corporate history, but a 
zesty account of the building of 
the road in a turbulent era through 
a raw and frequently bloody fron- 
tier. This type of history has value 
publicitywise, but it does not fill 
the need for a basic history of the 
Katy, and can be of but little 
direct use to the executives and 
employees of the line. 

Two widely different insurance 
histories published during the year 
are worthy of notice. While of in- 
terest particularly to those in the 
insurance field, the monumental 
two-volume study, The American 
Life Convention, 1906-1952, “A 
Study in the History of Life In- 
surance,” by Professor R. Carlyle 
Buley of Indiana University (Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New 
York, 1953. Two vols., 1,378 pp. 
$15.00), fills a very real need. 

Management in many industries 
will find especially fruitful the 
many references to, and discussions 
of, Federal and State supervision 
and regulation of life insurance. 
Specific references to individual 
companies contribute much to the 
history of companies for which in- 
dividual accounts are not as yet 
available. There is also a wealth 
of material of significance to those 
primarily interested in finance and 
investment. 

John Bainbridge’s Biography of 
An Idea, The Story of Mutual Fire 
and Casualty Insurance (Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 381 pp., 
$4.00) is a less pretentious work, 
but a very useful one. In addition 
to mutual and casualty insurance, 


the author relates some of the 
background and development of 
workman’s compensation and auto- 
mobile and other forms of insur- 
ance that have developed out of 
the mutual idea. 

In a semipopular vein, the cen- 
tral theme is related to the idea of 
economic progress, the develop- 
ment of the West, and the rise of 
modern industry. Again, the story 
is one about many companies 
rather than an individual business 
history, but in the absence of the 
latter, this volume presents much 
that is useful and important. 

While company histories by of- 
ficers or employees, active or re- 
tired, are, unfortunately, too often 
poor and of only transient interest, 
there is an occasional exception 
which has both immediate utility 
and permanent value. Out of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan has 
come one of the best histories in 
this class in recent years, Red 
Metal. The Calument and Hecla 
Story, by C. Harry Benedict (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 257 pp. $4.00). 

In its foreword, President Endi- 
cott R. Lovell sets this tone and 
theme, “It is a story not only of 
the fortunes of men but also the 
misfortunes, the foresight and the 
mistakes, the successes and the 
failures, and of all the conflicting 
forces of 85 years of American 
enterprise.” 

While Red Metal leaves many 
questions unanswered, and gives 
unsatisfactory answers in some 
other instances, it will be of out- 
standing value in training junior 





For Discussion in May 


The article by Herbert Prochnow on public speaking is highly recom- 
mended for discussion at May meetings, particularly at those meetings 
where Dartnell's management development series is being used. The 
10 tips will prove beneficial in themselves, but the methods that some 
well-known business speakers use should be of additional help. 


The methods of these business leaders vary a great deal, of course, 
for some use prepared manuscripts, while 
others use no notes at all. Several of these 
executives feel that humor is vital to a 
speech, while others put no emphasis on 
it. At least, the article will bear a con- 


siderable amount of 
animated discussion 
and produce many 
views pro and con. 


NEXT MONTH 


Ways to keep meet- 
ings moving. 


executives, in orienting new em- 
ployees, and in the field of public 
relations. 

Steel was also the subject in 
1953 of a business history that has 
a different slant and _ unusual, 
though probably limited, appeal. 
The Growth of Major Steel Com- 
panies, 1900-1950, by Gertrude G. 
Schroeder (The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series LXX, 
No. 2, Baltimore, Md. 244 pp., 
$4.00), supplies a highly useful tool 
and fills a gap in our knowledge 
that has existed far too long. 

While there have been a num- 
ber of business histories of steel 
companies, for the most part they 
have been merely descriptive ac- 
counts of the formation and sub- 
sequent development of a particu- 
lar enterprise, without reference to 
the role of the company in the 
over-all industry, and its relation 
to other companies at various 
stages in its own evolution. 

This particular study seeks a 
pattern of growth within the in- 
dustry, and factors promoting or 
retarding growth. Miss Schroeder 
places emphasis on methods of ex- 
pansion, sources of funds, influ- 
ences of wars and business cycles 
on the steel industry, but the result 
might be studied by management 
in other fields for parallels that 
may be pertinent. 

Added to the growing list of 
fine histories of banking in the 
United States is the privately pub- 
lished History of The Philadelphia 
National Bank, by Nicholas B. 
Wainwright (William F. Fell Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1953. 263 pp.). 

This one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary volume presents an 
intimate picture of the founding, 
development, policies, problems, 
successes, and failures of one of 
the Nation’s leading banking in- 
stitutions. It is openly and under- 
standingly biased, but it is not 
a “puff” history. 

The story is painted with a broad 
brush (since most of its records 
have been destroyed), which, un- 
fortunately, precludes specific dis- 
cussion of the important role of 
the bank in the founding and de- 
velopment of a number of famous 
enterprises, both industrial and 
commercial. In all, however, this 
well-printed, illustrated, and _ in- 
dexed volume is a worthwhile ad- 
dition to any executive bookshelf 
or library. 

Unique and timely is The Cop- 
ley Press, Aurora, Illinois (The 
Copley Press, Inc., 428 Downer 
Place, Aurora, Ill., with 460 pp.), 
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edited by J. C. Safley. This weighty 
tome is composed of a series of 
22 essays: Four dealing with the 
press, its founder, and his suc- 
cessors; 13 with the individual 
newspapers in Illinois and Cali- 
fornia comprising the Copley 
Press; as well as 5 miscellaneous 
sections. 

Nonetheless, this volume is an 
important one. The history of any 
newspaper system which covers su 
many cities and areas is of major 
importance to all citizens. While 
the present volume will be of use 
within the company, it may be 
hoped that it will be followed by 
one which goes behind the scenes 
and gives the “inside” story of the 
Copley Press and which will have 
broad and permanent value. 

High on the list of better busi- 
ness histories must be Charles M. 
Coleman’s P. G. & E. of Cali- 
fornia. The Centennial Story of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
1852-1952 (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. 385 pp. 
$4.50). The dynamic story of how 
this public utility was started, and 
how it became the influential cor- 
poration that it is, makes this 
book one which management, new 
and older employees, stockholders, 
and a considerable number of 
others will want to read. At times 
the story of P.G.&E. captures 
part of the color and verve of the 
Golden State itself. There are 
other portions which, to many who 
know the story, will be controver- 
sial and even challenging, but in 


the main, this book meets most of 
the criteria for a good business 
history. 

While not strictly business his- 
tories, a number of other publica- 
tions issued in 1953 are so closely 
allied to this field that they should 
be noted. Henry L. Nunn’s The 
Whole Man Goes to Work (Harper 
& Brothers, publishers, New York. 
214 pp., $3.00) is an important 
book of lasting interest. This 
autobiography of the former 
president of the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Company explains the philosophy 
and actions of one of the twentieth 
century pioneers in better indus- 
trial relations. Mr. Nunn describes 
the guaranteed annual wage pro- 
gram, how it operates, and the 
steps taken in profit sharing, union 
representation on the board of 
directors, and other forms of 
labor-management cooperation in- 
stituted while he was head of the 
company. 

While many will disagree with 
the author’s policies and methods, 
it is well that he has taken this 
simple, interesting, and easy to 
read method of presenting the re- 
cent business history of one of the 
leading firms in labor relations. 

An unusual history of a business 

though not a business history 
is a thin monograph by Howard 
H. Preston, Trust Banking in 
Washington (University of Wash- 
ington Press, Seattle, 1953. 145 pp. 
$3.00). To those in management 
to whom trust banking has been 
something of an enigma, this de- 
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scription of the evolution and ac- 
tivities of the business in the 
Northwest will be most welcome. 

One of the principal purposes of 
a detailed, well-written history is 
to instill in both management and 
labor a pride of accomplishment, 
and the spirit of belonging to a 
worthwhile organization—one that 
is made up of men rather than of 
machines or systems. 

Following this plan, condensa- 
tions or entire chapters of company 
histories have been published in 
these employee publications. An 
excellent example of this program 
has been the printing, during 1953, 
of “Smooth Is the Road,” a his- 
tory of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway by Joseph F. Doherty, in 
that company’s employee maga- 
zine, Tracks. 

Executives, company officers, 
and others interested in the history 
of business will be particularly in- 
terested in a bibliography which 
was published in 1953, called, Ap- 
pendix I to a List of Business His- 
tories and Biographies in The 
Business Library, Dun dé Brad- 
street, Inc., September 1, 1952 
(Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 99 Church 
St., New York, 1953. 44 pp.). 

First released in January 1952, 
the story of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America came out in the 
volume, Alcoa, with the  sub- 
title of ‘An American Enterprise” 
(Rinehart & Company, Inc. By 
Charles C. Carr. 292 pp.). Written 
by a man who for many years 
was director of public relations 
for Alcoa, this business history 
probably is not as objective as 
it would be if written by an “out- 
side” author. It is an interesting 
story, however, and the author had 
plenty of material to draw upon 
from his own association with the 
company. A number of illustra- 
tions, including some which show 
the plants where Alcoa’s aluminum 
was made years ago, add to the 
book’s attractiveness. 

One conclusion seems apparent 
from this widespread activity in 
telling the story of American en- 
terprise. Management has begun to 
use one of its most potent weapons 
in combating the smearing at- 
tacks of those who would destroy 
or materially alter the American 
economy. The story of the indi- 
vidual American enterprise, its 
successes and failures, its con- 
tribution to not only our own but 
the standard of living of many 
other peoples, is the most effective 
answer to anticapitalistic, socialis- 
tic, and communistic propaganda 
that can be devised. 
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Before Seeing Psychiatrist 


(Continued from page 25) 


emotional rubs between bosses and 
operating personnel; (2) detect, 
cure, and prevent emotional upsets 
in individuals that might turn into 
major disturbances; (3) discover 
and use every possible means for 
improving the mental health of all 
employees in the company. 
Manifestations of physical ill- 
ness are often emotional in origin. 
Any emotional ill can be conta- 
gious, and a neurotic executive 


could infect everyone working for 
him with neurotic symptoms. 

Dr. Frederick Dershimer, direc- 
tor of psychiatry in Du Pont’s 
medical department, says the role 
of the industrial psychiatrist is to 
increase individual productivity 
through improved mental health. 
He feels the company benefits 
through employees’ mental, as well 
as physical, fitness. 

Most of the employees who con- 
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sult Dr. Dershimer come to him of 
their own volition, but some are 
asked by their departmental su- 
periors or by the medical staff to 
see him. Treatment usually is 
short, since patients are treated 
while they are _ still basically 
healthy. 

One of his biggest difficulties is 
getting supervisors to tell men 
when their work is below standard. 
Dr. Dershimer thinks bosses should 
be frank with subordinates, telling 
them where they stand; otherwise, 
an employee does not know 
whether he is good or bad, needed 
or not. It is thus easy for an em- 
ployee to build up a sense of dis- 
interest in his job. Dr. Dershimer 
believes that this failure to keep 
employees informed is based more 
on the boss’ desire to spare him- 
self an unpleasant task than on 
his concern for a_ subordinate’s 
feelings. 

If an employee or executive feels 
he is being unjustly treated, the 
psychiatrist can urge that man to 
register his complaint with a de- 
partment superior, in accordance 
with company procedure. Then he 
can advise the man’s superior that 
the patient deserves a hearing. The 
result in most cases is settlement 
of the grievance and a gain in 
self-confidence and mental health 
for the employee. 

The psychiatrist will tell the ex- 
ecutive that facing a problem is 
the way to conquer it. You cannot 
run away from it. Asking for a 
vacation or transfer often means 
a person is running away from the 
problem, but eventually he will 
have to face it—-with loss of time 
and straining of nerves. 

Most psychiatrists agree that the 
worried or complaining man should 
not be sent to the psychiatrist right 
away. The boss himself should 
talk to him in an effort to elimi- 
nate the basic disturbance. Sur- 
prisingly often, this will be enough 
to get the man back in shape. It 
may take a load off his mind if 
he feels the boss is interested in 
his problem and is sympathetic. 

If that does not work out, it is 
better for the man to see the com- 
pany doctor or his own doctor and 
not the psychiatrist. The doctor 
may help by discovering some 
physical ailment or by prescribing 
a sedative to give his nerves a 
chance to rest-——-or just by talking 
his worries over with him. 

Executives and supervisors, at 
any rate, should not try to diag- 
nose or overemphasize irritating 
symptoms. It is best to refer any 
situation which cannot be cor- 
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tion of 3300 advertisers, advertising 


agencies and publishers— 


Has established standards, definitions 
and rules that make it possible to meas- 
ure, evaluate and compare the paid 
circulations of published media. 
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Maintains a staff of experienced and 
specially trained circulation auditors to 
audit the circulations of publisher 


members. ) 


Issues reports giving advertisers the 
factual information that is indispen- 
sable to economical and effective space 
buying. 

Included in the verified information 
in A.B.C. reports of business papers 
is a breakdown of the paid subscribers 
by occupation or kind of business. 
Thus advertisers know how much of 
the circulation goes to the specialized 
markets in which they are interested, 
can select media and write copy ac- 
cordingly. 

Other information in A.B.C. re- 


ports: How much paid circulation; 
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how much unpaid; where the sub- 
scribers are located; what they pay 
for the publication; whether or not 
premiums are used; how many sub- 
scribers are in arrears; how many 


subscriptions are renewals. 


Itis only when media is selected on 
the basis of such factual information, 
as provided in A.B.C. reports, that 
advertisers can be sure of the greatest 
value for their advertising dollars. 
That is why this business paper is a 
member of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. Ask for a copy of our 


A.B.C. report and then study it. 
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rected at their level to the medical 
department. Slight emotional up- 
sets in normal people can be cured 
here in a short time if they are 
caught soon enough. 

Dr. Lydia G. Giberson, personne! 
adviser to employees at the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
has said that industrial psychiatry 
has proved its worth not only by 
the human factors involved, but 
also by cold, hard gain in efficiency, 
morale, and profits. She does not 
consider industrial psychiatry an 
exact science but rather ‘‘an emo- 
tional first-aid station.” 

She said that most working 
people in this country have made 
their adjustments to industrial liv- 
ing, and if their existence is not 
upset too radically, they will con- 
tinue to function smoothly and 
consistently with only the normal 
lapses for illness and age crises. 
In any large organization, how- 
ever, “There will be at any one 
time a fairly constant 20 to 25 per 
cent of the workers who, for 
chronic or temporary causes, are 
unable to bear efficiently the 
stresses of industrial work.” 

The hours now spent by corpora- 
tions in the handling of employee 
problems can be reduced by close 
cooperation between the personnel 
department, the medical depart- 
ment, and management. 

Dr. Walter Woodward, American 
Cyanamid’s psychiatrist, recently 
stated that when he started in his 
position, employees of any rank 
were hesitant about coming to see 
him. All his patients were sent to 
him from the medical department. 

Later on, the employees began 
to understand and accept the psy- 
chiatric service, and now 75 per 
cent of the people who consult with 
him come of their own accord. 
About 5 per cent are referred to 
him by their superiors and the 
other 20 per cent come at the sug- 
gestion of the company’s medical 
staff. 

Occasionally, Dr. Woodward has 
been able to smooth out friction 
spots in company organization. If 
a considerable number of patients 
come from one particular depart- 
ment, he suggests that the depart- 
ment head look for a_ possible 
source of discord. Often the prob- 
lem is easily solved once it is 
understood. 

Contradicting the common be- 
lief that only executives worry 
themselves into ulcers, both Dr. 
Dershimer and Dr. Woodward hold 
that cleaning men have the same 
basic problems as presidents. And 
every branch of business and in- 
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Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for 
this set of handy booklets on selling 
techniques. Only one set to a customer. 


A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN. 
SHIP by J. C. Aspley. Packed with 
helpful suggestions on selling funda 
mentals. Over 300,000 copies sold. 


SELL BY GIVING by James T 
Mangan. A remarkable philosophy 
and approach to selling which simply 
cannot fail. Over 200,000 copies 


sold, 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR. 
SELF by James T. Mangan. Every 
salesman must sell himself before he 
can sell anything. This book blue 
prints the way. Over 300,000 copies 


sold 


HOW TO SELL QUALITY by J. C 
Aspley. Tested methods to overcome 
price objections and sell a quality 
product in a buyers’ market. Over 
500,000 copies sold 
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dustry has its full quota of emo- 
tional problems of all kinds. 

Most of the individual cases in- 
volve problems not directly related 
to work. These cases are equally 
important to the company, how- 
ever, for a worried employee or 
executive brings his worries to 
work with him, and discontent can 
be contagious. 

A study by Dr. L. S. Kubie con- 
cludes that psychiatry can be of 
value to business and industry by 
the following: (1) Screening out 
workers who are unemployable 
and providing for their shelter, 
care, and treatment; (2) allocating 
to specially chosen tasks or to 


sheltered workshops those who re- 
main well only under special work- 
ing conditions; (3) evaluating all 
individuals as to their technical ap- 
titudes and personality quirks, and 
getting them into suitable jobs; 
(4) giving treatment to the mal- 
adjusted worker; (5) using social 
service procedures for workers 
with out-of-plant problems that ef- 
fect their psychological adjustment 
and plant efficiency; (6) studying 
the incidence of neurotic disturb- 
ances in different types of work 
and under different working condi- 
tions; and (7) comparing the ef- 
ficiency of different systems of job 
training. 





Investment in Air Conditioning 


(Continued from page 15) 


and one manufacturer advertises a 
unit for about $200. This unit has 
been priced about 13 per cent lower 
than a year ago, and it is de- 
signed “for small rooms.” For all 
practical purposes, it probably 
would be safer to say that $300 
would be a closer figure for aver- 
age offices. 

When general offices are brought 
into the picture, the problem be- 
comes a little more complicated. 
Most manufacturers and _ their 
dealers will measure the space to 
be cooled and then will have a 
better idea of the unit or units re- 
quired. It has been mentioned al- 
ready that huge general office 
areas would be expensive to air 
condition with the packaged type 
units, but it is being done. In 
Baltimore, one division of a large 
manufacturer of air conditioners 
installed eight 8-ton and six 5-ton 
self-contained units. These units 
cool a building which measures 
208 feet long by 128 feet wide, 
with a 24-foot ceiling. Almost 400 
people work in the building. These 
14 conditioners maintain an 80- 
degree temperature when it is 95 
degrees outside. 

Of course, in this case the divi- 
sion is using its company’s prod- 
ucts, and another company with 
similar space might consider the 
cost out of reach. There is also 
a maintenance cost to add to the 
original cost, and the 14 condi- 
tioners in this particular building 
must have their 56 filters changed 
every sixth week. The cost, based 


on 7 changes a year, is estimated 
at $500. 

When thinking in terms of 
spending thousands of dollars 
which would be necessary in cen- 
tral systems and in cases where a 
number of packaged units are used 

the executive naturally is inter- 
ested in what he can expect in 
return. 

One sure result of air condition- 
ing is decreased cleaning and re- 
decorating costs. With windows 
closed and city dirt and grime 
filtered out of the air, offices should 
stay cleaner longer. Employee 
morale is certain to improve with 
air conditioning, and it is likely 
that these employees will then 
work more efficiently and produc- 
tively. At Interstate Securities 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., em- 
ployee efficiency increased 20 per 
cent as a result of air conditioning, 
and similar improvements are 
likely to be experienced by other 
companies. 

Some people will tell you that 
office machines run more smooth- 
ly and require less maintenance 
and repair when they operate in 
air-conditioned offices. Keys and 
parts do not stick because of 
dampness, and carbons smudge 
less. 

Air conditioning also probably 
will assure a company of more 
working hours, since there will be 
no more short working days when 
the temperature soars to 95 or 
100 degrees. 

If a company is trying to decide 
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whether or not air conditioning is 
worth the price, it might total 
hours lost because of extremely hot 
weather last summer. It might 
also be possible to trace errors 
caused and customers lost due to 
hot weather. Then if a manufac- 
turer promises a definite percent- 
age decrease in cleaning costs, 
there will be actual figures to work 
with. A company would thus have 
something tangible to go on, rather 
than mere hope that the system 
would be worth the price. 

A company in Chicago which 
employs hundreds of people in its 
offices is required to let its em- 
ployees off when the temperature 
and humidity hit a certain point. 
The office workers are members of 
a union, and the union contract 
stipulates that the employees are 
to be let off when the temperature 
reaches 95 degrees and the hu- 
midity is up to 50 per cent. Last 
summer this company had to re- 
lease its employees 7 times, and it 
amounted to about 7 half days off 
for each of these several hundred 
workers. 

It is obvious that the company 
in Chicago lost a great deal of 
time and money iast summer be- 
cause of hot days. The money lost 
in one hot summer would go a long 
way in helping to pay for an air- 
conditioning system, and a central 
system could be completely paid 
for in a few summers—just by 
money saved. 

This same company recently in- 
stalled a new central air-condi- 
tioning system, and thus it has no 
more worries as far as lost time 
due to uncomfortable hot weather 
is concerned. 

Another consideration is that of 
payment. There will be a tax sav- 
ing, of course, if the payment is 
spread over a couple of years in- 
stead of 1 year. To illustrate, one 
businessman running a motel in 
the South bought more than two 
dozen room air conditioners late 
in 1953, and he spread some of his 
payment into 1954. If he had made 
full payment in 1953, he would 
have saved less money on his taxes. 

(Next month, the second in this 
series of articles will give a num- 
ber of case histories, explaining 
what kind of air conditioning sev- 
eral companies have recently in- 
stalled, how they went about 
selecting their particular system, 
how much it cost, and what it ac- 
complishes. There will also be cases 
where companies have chosen fans 
and circulators over air condi- 
tioners—with reasons for _ their 
choice.) 
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Machine that 


loves to fold... 


faster... 
better... 


cheaper! 


The FH costs 


less than a 


standard typewriter 


Isn’t it wasteful and inefficient t 
make skilled office workers take time 
out from more important work to fold 
sales letters, bulletins,announcements, 
invoices and like items that have to 
be folded for mailing’ 

A Pitney-Bowes model FH can do 


? 


all such folding jobs for you at much 
less expense. 

The FH can make two foldsat once; 
can double-fold 84% x 11 sheets at 
speeds up to 5000 per hour; can make 
eight different folds in sheets from 
3 x 3 to 8Y% x 14 inches of different 
paper weights; can even fold sheets 
stapled together. 

With semi-automatic feed and elec- 
trically driven, the FH is fast, accurate 
and easy to operate. It takes but a few 
seconds to ready it for a job; simply 
move two knobs to adjust for the 


desired folds. ..easyastuning yourTV. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding Machines 


nen 
Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc originators 
) 
" of the postage meter 93 branch 
with service in 199 cities in US. and ¢ 


Little larger than a standard type- 
writer, and costing less, your FH will 
quickly pay for itself. Ask your nearest 
PB office for a demonstration—or send 


the coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


Move indicator knobs to widths wanted 
. And it’s ready to go! 


Fully automatic model 
FM folds up to 19,000 «6, 


sheets per hour 
SS 


1 Prrney-Bowes, [Nc 
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Send free b 


Pacific St Stamford, Conn, 
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compare two numbers and then 
follow either of two courses of ac- 
tion, depending on which number 
the ledger paper is larger. It can receive informa- 
tion from an operator, store this 
information in its “memory,” fol- 
that i is easier low instructions for solving prob- 
lems, and deliver the results to the 
operator. 
on the eyes! The UDEC installation is in the 
e shape of a large letter “C,” and 
consists of 13 different types of 
units mounted on vertical racks. 
At the middle of the “C” is an 
operator’s desk and control console. 
From this point the operator can 
control all the functions of the 
machine necessary for running a 
problem. 

The tape-reader and teletype 
printers are located near the desk. 
Lights on the desk indicate the 
operating condition of various 
parts of the machine. Switches pro- 
vide control. There is also a 
trouble control panel which con- 
tains lights that show the opera- 
tion of all parts of the machine. 

The pulse-control units are con- 
nected to one another by 3 miles of 
colored coaxial electrical cables. 
Through these cables flow the pat- 
terns of pulses representing ma- 
chine information. Cables can 
Better typing and writing! Pen or typewriter, entries on Hammermill easily be disconnected and re- 

Ledger are neater, more legible. And for sharp, clear bookkeeping- connected in a new way. Thus the 

machine entries, choose from the special items watermarked logic of the machine can be 

“Posting Finish.” changed to try new methods, test 
ideas, or stimulate a special cir- 
cuit for possible use in a business 
or control application. 

But what are the practical ap- 
Lasts longer! Special fiber treatment gives Hammermill Ledger added plications of such a machine? 

durability to stand up under repeated handling, retain its fine According to Dr. Jacobson, they 

appearance for years. are many and varied. 


You can obtain business printing on HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY Such applications as payroll and 


Hammermill papers wherever you see ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA labor distribution, market fore- 
the Guild shield on a printer's window. casting, cost analysis, and other 
accounting functions are within its 
scope. It can also be used for de- 
vising tests for employee voca- 


MIE tior.al aptitudes, in studying effec- 
=RAy tiveness of advertising, in keeping 
pit | Z, and issuing customer records, and 
Read g in expediting traffic. 
LEDGER < The greatest potential value of 
[ a i automatic electronic systems, 
| | 


Less eyestrain means faster work, fewer errors. And the low-gloss 
surface and soft, restful colors of Hammermill Ledger are definitely 
easier on the eyes. Other advantages of Hammermill Ledger: 


Better ruling and printing! Hammermil! Ledger helps assure sharp, 
accurate accounting forms. Its firm, evenly formed surface prints 
and rules perfectly time after time. 









































though, Dr. Jacobson said, lies in 
inventory control, production 
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depots, and in the study of inter- 
industry relationships as they af- 
fect the operations of a given 
industry. 

The second large area of applica- 
tion of such machines is in the 
automatic control of processes in 
industry. In a mechanical self- 
regulating system, the computer 
converts the data, performs the 
calculations, and also controls the 
process. So as the trend toward 
greater automation continues, ana- 
log and digital computers will be- 
come more and more important 
in the design of automatic control 
devices. The role of computers in 
self-regulating systems also be- 
comes more important as the con- 
trol system grows in complexity. 

In engineering and science, large- 
scale computers can be employed 
to solve, in a short while, prob- 
lems which formerly were prohibi- 
tive because of the extensive cal- 
culations required. In designing 
working parts of a machine, a 
great deal of time is usually con- 
sumed in substituting numbers into 
several pages of formulas and in 
performing the arithmetical opera- 
tions to get numerical answers. 

In such calculations, the use of 
automatic computers is much 
faster than desk machines and may 
even be more economical. Then 
when it comes to studies of such 
problems as critical speeds of 
rotating shafts, stresses of bearing 
loads and car bodies, and similar 
applications, conventional methods 
are hardly suitable. 

The high-speed computer such 
as the Wayne UDEC makes it pos- 
sible and profitable for motor car 
manufacturers to carry on investi- 
gations and research work which 
formerly were prohibitive or inter- 
minable, or perhaps both. These 
may deal with such problems as 
the research on turbine-type power 
plants, for example, or with the 
thermodynamic cycles in an en- 
gine, the heat conduction in and 
around spark plugs, manifold de- 
sign, fuel flow and combustion, tor- 
sional vibration of crankshafts and 
camshafts, electrical transients in 
the ignition system, aerodynamical 
properties of body design, and the 
riding qualities of a car. 

As previously stated, one of the 
chief purposes of' the Wayne Uni- 
versity Computation Laboratory is 
to train personnel to operate such 
equipment as it comes into wider 
use. To realize the practical as- 
pects of such training, it is essen- 
tial that business and industry sub- 
mit problems to it for solution. To 
this end, it will need commercially 
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new improved PORTABLE 
PAPER GATHERING MACHINE 


saves time 
and expense... 

ANYWHERE... 
ANYTI ME! 


FEATURES 


Light weight and compact—occu- 
pies only 16’x 27” of desk space. 


Special tilted bins, and patented 
Ejectomatic feed—assure smooth, 
dependable operation. 

. 

Hand lever can be located on 
either right or left side —for 
operator's maximum convenience 
. 

No set up time — always ready 
for use. 
1-year guarantee — maintenance 
costs practically non-existent. 
>. 

Permits collating of both 
8%4"x11" and 82x14" sheets 


FREE Check coupon for Dem- 
onstration and/or Collating 
Analysis Sheet. Shows you how 
to save up to 50%. Also avail 
able, free bulletins on new 
Table-Top, Floor, and high 
speed Tandem models. No obli 
gation, of course. 


Floor models available in 
capacities from 5 to 32 bins. 


Available in both 
5 and 8 bin models. 


Most companies recognize the fatigue and 
confusion created by the task of assem- 
bling sales bulletins, price lists and other 
types of duplicated papers into sets .. . 
yet may not realize that often hundreds or 
thousands of dollars of needless expense 
is involved. 

Now, with this light weight, portable 
Thomas Table-Top Collator, you can add 8 
extra helping hands to a paper assembling 
job. One operator... working easily and 
comfortably . . . gathers completed sets 
twice as fast as by old-fashioned hand as- 
sembly methods, with verified savings to 
50%. The Table-Top is accurate too... 
permits a constant check on every collated 
set so that blank or misprinted pages don’t 
slip through ... and so simple that anyone 
can operate it. 

To get all the facts, return the 
coupon today! 


Themas CM aseve, cre. 


Specialists in Paper Gathering 


135 Sales and Service Offices 
from Coast to Coast 


THOMAS COLLATORS, INC. 
30 Church St., Dept. J, New York 7, N. Y. 


| am interested in: 


[_] Table Model 
[ } Floor Model 


[_] Demonstration at my plant 
[} Collating Analysis Sheet 
[ ] Tandem Model 


Your Name Position 
Compan y 


Street 


City Zone... State 





GRAPHIC VISUAL CONTROL 





THE BOARDMASTER SYSTEM 
Je Grophic Picture of Your Operations — Spotlighted by Color 
te Facts at a Glance — Saves Time, Money, Prevents Errors 
te Simple and Flexible. Write on Cords, Snap in Grooves 
% Made of Metal. Compact, Attractive. Over 40,000 in Use 
Some Typical Applications pm 
PRODUCTION © TRAFFIC © SALES [ 50 
INVENTORY © SCHEDULING 49 

LOADING « AND MANY OTHERS 
24-Page Illustrated 
FREE ) s0oxter no. a200 
Without Obligation 
Write Today for Your Copy 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 
Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 
Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 


%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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sponsored projects, both in basic 
and applied research. 

In view of the fact that the 
laboratory was made possible by 
the financial support of Detroit 
business and industrial concerns, 
we may feel confident that it will 
get many such problems. In this 
connection it is pertinent to em- 
phasize the fact that this labora- 
tory and this equipment were 
donated to the university without 
Government aid, with large sums 


of money, especially Government 
money, have been expended in the 
development and installation of 
computing machinery for other 
purposes. Although the Wayne 
University equipment is suitable 
and available for such other pur- 
poses if needed, it is essentially a 
community project dedicated to the 
peacetime requirements of the 
ever-growing and improving and 
expanding economy of American 
business, commerce, and industry. 





Vacation Incentive Plans 


(Continued from page 24) 


Besides encouraging its salespeople 
to help people buy wisely—thus 
selling more and making the mer- 
chandise stay sold—the store re- 
ports that its clerks are more cour- 
tesy-conscious now. Customers, 
who had a say in the contest, are 
more aware that Carson’s is in- 
terested in the type of service they 
get. The resulting good will is 
considered the main gain of the 
competition, and the store’s plan 
to hold similar campaigns attests 
to its success. 

The Bowman Products Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, used trips 
to solve its particular problem. 
Harold T. Burns, sales promotion 
manager, confided, “Most of our 
200 salesmen have unusually high 
incomes. Therefore, when we try 
to stir them into making a special 
effort on a contest, we find it diffi- 
cult to get prizes that will fire the 
imagination of these men. Through 
this travel incentive program, we 
don’t ask them to sell merchandise; 
we ask them to earn carefree vaca- 
tions at company expense. They 
love it!” 

What has travel got that “gets” 
them? Harold H. Heisler, vice 
president of Cappel, MacDonald & 
Company, which has _ provided 
sales incentive programs for more 
than 30 years, explains, “Many 
companies that have offered cash 
and merchandise prizes for years 
have felt the need for something 
new to excite their sales forces.” 
Because of this demand, the firm 
opened a separate travel incentive 
division last fall in Chicago, with 
Mr. Heisler in charge. Within 3 
months, the division did a million 
dollars’ worth of business. Travel 


arrangements are handled by the 
T. J. McGuire Travel Company, of 
Chicago, Tl. 

Mr. McGuire explains the sev- 
eral formulas for setting up such 
contests: ‘Naturally, at the out- 
set, manufacturers try to make 
them as self-liquidating as pos- 
sible. Some companies offer a de- 
signated number of trips for each 
territory. Others offer a trip based 
on a certain number of units of the 
manufacturer’s product. Com- 
panies use the colorful vehicle of 
the travel incentive—the romantic 
trip to a tropical isle—which defi- 
nitely excites and stimulates a 
sales force to try to win. However, 
valuable merchandise prizes are 
usually offered in addition to the 
travel prizes, so that every sales- 
man putting forth extra effort will 
be repaid for that extra effort.” 

Many firms combine the trips 
with the annual conference. The 
business meeting qualifies the trip 
as a deductible business expense 
to the company. Otherwise the 
winners must add the value of the 
vacations to their incomes for tax 
purposes. 

At Philco, all the dealers who 
buy a certain amount of merchan- 
dise qualify. After a dealer ful- 
fills his quota and sells more, a 
certain number of people from his 
organization are included on the 
trip. Due to the quota system, even 
small dealers can qualify. This 
year, depending on their location, 
successful dealers can travel to 
Cuba on the Queen of Bermuda, 
to Hawaii, Florida, or Mexico. 

Last year, 8,000 dealers were 
awarded trips to Atlantic City for 
a huge convention. The Philco 
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dealers filled 17 hotels. Delegates 


were entertained by Dagmar and 
other show people, and saw new 
products introduced at an ice show ABA ‘ 
combining the talents of two na- Machine F T 
tional ice revues. | P | Oo 
Herb Stickel g . : : e et ype M ACOUSTICAL CABINETS 


, Sales promotion 
fom Ali woisy 


manager for Philco, estimates that vf > | > | 9 OFFICE MACHINES 
the company has given 50,000 trips N | |: 
at an average cost of $150 since &R i® 


1929. The company feels that the 
$7.5 million has been well spent 
to build business, and cites the ef- 
fect on its dealers. For example, 
one radio and television dealer 
had come to Chicago as an immi- 
grant boy and had never left Cook 
County since—until he went on a 
Philco cruise to Havana. The next 
year, he traveled to Europe on the 
Normandy, and he has visited 
South America or some other far- 
away spot every year since. Many 
Philco dealers who won trips to 
Florida or California now rent 
apartments in these states the 
tener round. A Cleveland dealer re- Photo courtesy National Broadcasting Co., 
cently retired to Florida; his first ‘ wie : J a 
ee ‘ ommunications Dept., RCA Bldg., N. Y.C. 
visit there had been paid for by 
Philco. 

Another dealer in Chicago who 
won a trip to Florida was reluc- 


Sof’Tone absorbs all high frequency vibrations from noise and 
reduces the new sound level more than 50%. Teletypes become 
tant to take advantage of it. quieter than a noiseless typewriter. Noise control to be effective 
“Mama and I don’t want to go on starts right where noise begins—at the machine itself. Nerve 
this trip,” he explained. “It’s too wracking noise lowers workers’ production capacity. Sof’Tone 
long a ride.” Mr. Stickel found out stops this unnecessary waste. 

that the man hadn’t been on a : . 

train since he was a youngster. TELETYPES can now be located anywhere, even beside the 
When the dealer and Mama were desks of other workers. Necessary concentration is assured with 
shown the train, the Florida Ar- Sof’Tone. Enjoyment of better working conditions results in real 
row, and they realized how much dividends. Sof’Tone pays off in reduced errors and increased 
more comfortable and convenient production. 

travel had become, they packed 

Stan Saisie n | due Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


home in Florida and the man Write today for details. Give machines, 
makes, models you use and measurements 


travels back and forth frequently 
to oversee his business in Chicago. 
Many people make it their busi- 
ness to earn these trips year after 16 COMMERCIAL ST., ROCHESTER 14, N.Y. 


year. Mr. Stickel attributes this to 
an important phase of the trips: 
“It is a business experience ac- 
tually. The trip sets the stage and I . rT . . ” 

provides the atmosphere, but it is | € Ae Your Managers Reading ‘‘American Business’? 
the association with people that Every month AMERICAN BUSINESS tells its readers about modern office operation by 
makes the thing really work. It showing them how other companies save money and get more done through better 
all comes back to travel in the methods. Your branch offices will find these reports readily adaptable to their operation 


f | " _ : Send us the names of your branch managers now so they can benefit from AMERICAN 
company or people w 10 are con- BUSINESS reports on latest management methods. Attach extra sheet for additional names 
genial. They are right in their 


4670 Ravenswood Ave 
element because they can ‘talk AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE Chicago 40, Illinois 
shop’ with people who face the NAME TITLE 
same problems and talk the same 
language. Along with fun, there COMPANY 
is an invigorating exchange of ADDRESS 
helpful ideas.” CITY STATE 

To this Harold Heisler nods in 2 yeors$7.00 1 year..$4.00 
agreement, and adds that the gen- [] Enclosed [] Bill later 
eral company reaction to travel in- ngs 009 Or 1 we 
centive campaigns is: ‘“‘Let’s do it $2.60 tor 2 yours, for postene 

outside U.S.A. and Canada) 
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Please Bill 
SENDER 
ADDRESS 
again next year, only make it twice 
as big.” 
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No personnel or labor relations program is any more effective than the company's top 


echelon—and particularly its highest operating official—wants it to be. Personnel and 


labor relations must get the same support from the top as does any other phase of 


business.—H. W. Botruff, personnel and labor relations director, Sealed Power Corpo- 


ration, before the recent Personnel Conference, AMA, Chicago midwinter meeting 





Julie Fier, Mary Oravec, and Helen Hansen try out new coffee and soft drink 
machines which replaced the cafeteria work ‘‘break'' at Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


New System of Coffee Breaks Saves Much Time 


The coffee break has succumbed to 
the machine age at Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Inc. Throughout the 
general and factory offices, vending 
canteens have been set up at con- 
venient locations, Steaming instant 
coffee or ice-cold soft drinks are now 
available to some 3,700 office work- 
ers. The new policy ends a 10-year, 
hit-or-miss custom of allowing em- 
ployees to grab a coffee pick-up in 
the cafeteria. The new system will 
end the confusion and the staggering 
time loss of cafeteria coffee breaks 
Now office workers can walk down 
the corridor to the nearest canteen, 
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pick out the beverage that refreshes 
them most, and relax at their desks 
for a moment. In fact, the company 
directive urges this practice rather 
than coffee drinking in the corridors. 

Factory workers have been sup- 
plied with beverages and sandwiches 
from canteens and lunch wagons for 
about a year, and Goodyear Aircraft 
Corporation has had the coffee and 
cold drink machines in operation for 
about 6 months 

Most of the machines are located 
near elevator entrances or in other 
spots where fire lanes will not be 
blocked, as required by law 


Says Good Health Is 
Good Business 


Industry should do a better job of 
protecting the health of its employees, 
in its own interest as well as that of 
its employees, according to the 
American Institute of Management 
Emphasizing that “good health is 
good business,” the Institute observes 
that a _ well-rounded, soundly ad- 
ministered industrial health program 
more than pays for itself in terms of 
reduced labor turnover, less absen- 
teeism, fewer cases of occupational 
disease, and reduced compensation 
premiums. Other advantages include 
reduced spoilage, improved morale 
increased worker productivity, and 
a lengthened span of working years 
for each employee. 

In multiplant companies, the medi- 
cal program should be one integrated 
plan, rather than several—some of 
which may be adequate, some elabo- 
rate, and others far short of the serv- 
ice needed. The medical director must 
be more than a good physician, the 
report points out. As a member of 
management, he needs administrative 
ability and the ability to work as a 
part of an _ organization—qualities 
many good clinicians do not have. He 
should also, says the AIM, have a 
practical knowledge of _ industrial 
relations 

The rapidly expanding 
chemicals in all industries presents 
new problems, and the magnitude of 
these is increasing almost daily. In 
addition, the demand for fringe bene- 
fits by organized labor almost always 
includes references to health matters 

hospitalization, insurance, dispen 
sary service, pension systems 

Coming years, states the AIM, will 
undoubtedly witness additional de- 
mands by labor for improvements and 
extensions in medical care 


use ol 
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She was quite a stout ‘‘ghost'’ until 
scrap reduction trimmed her figure 


Shapely Ghost Haunts 
Honeywell Workers 


To impress workers in the Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany plant with the importance of 
controlling scrap, a big fat “ghost” 
was pictured in the employee maga- 
zine, The Circulator. Padded with 
pillows and covered with sheets, the 
ghost typified the huge scrap prob- 
lem that confronted all workers 

A second picture showed an im- 
proved ghost—-some of the pillows 
had been removed. This indicated how 
just a little effort could help the 
company’s production program 

Finally, all pillows and some of the 
sheets were removed to show a 
slimmed-down scrap ghost. The ghost 
was a mystery-girl, so her face was 
kept covered, even after she was 
slimmed down. 

This program is but one of the 
many that Honeywell has used to 
stress the importance of cutting down 
scrap. Workers are cautioned to 
watch for worn and damaged tools 
material, and rough handling. Today, 
cutting costs is one way to bring ex- 
penses into line. 
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Executive Warns of Alternate Concession Pitfall 


W. A. Kissock, vice president and 
manager of industrial relations, the 
Hotpoint Company, warned labor re- 
lations executives to “Harken not to 
the siren song of the alternate con- 
cession—the one which doesn't seem 
to cost much this year, or perhaps 
not even next year, although some 
where down the road lies a bridge to 
be crossed. The boneyards are full 
of management negotiators who were 
stabbed to death by the sharp pencils 
of the bookkeepers long before the 
bridge was reached.” 

Mr. Kissock spoke at the national 
3-day midwinter personnel conference 
in Chicago. “Avoid as you would the 
plague,” Mr. Kissock urged, “the type 
of concession made solely as a re 
sponse to bargaining pressure; with 
the thought that ‘well, it won't cost 
much this year because not many em- 
ployees are eligible now, and maybe 
they'll resign or die or go away be- 
fore we have to face the fact.’ The 
cost of a fringe benefit is just as real 
as the cost of a direct wage increase 


even though some of your fringe 
costs may be deferred.” 

He advised management to esti- 
mate both the near-term and the 
long-term cost of the concession, just 
as if it were a construction job or an 
engineering project. Since the cost of 
the same fringe benefit may be 
greater for one company than for an- 
other, the figures should be based on 
the company’s own circumstances and 
not on the experiences of others 

This year, according to Mr. Kis- 
sock, management will have to bar- 
gain tightly, “ for it has been a 
long time since we have seen any- 
thing like the shape of the coming 
battle for markets in an increasingly 
competitive economy. If a company 
is to survive in a period of stiff com- 
petition . it cannot afford crippling 
costs."’ Therefore, as the price of any 
concessions it will make, management 
must insist on improved guarantees 
of quality, productivity, cost reduc- 
tion, and other important operating 


economies 


Employees Ride High with Suggestion Award Boost 


Employees at Libby, McNeill & 
Libby are riding high, wide, and hand- 
some these days—since the suggestion 
jackpot went up to $5,000. Previously, 
the top award was $500. The new plan 
applies to all suggestions received on 
or after the first of 1954 as well as 
those suggestions received in 1953 
but not considered until the first of 
this year or after 

To win the top award, the employee 
must suggest an idea which will save 
Libby $50,000 or more in 1 year. The 
employee’s share is 10 per cent o1 
$5,000 


Fred Rush, Libby employee, reaches 
high as suggestion award hits $5,000 


This year, the Libby suggestion 
plan celebrates its sixteenth birthday 
During the past 15 years, more than 
18,200 suggestions were received from 
Libby employees. Awards are open to 
Libby pensioners as well as Libby 
employees 

To announce the award in a dra 
matic fashion, Fred Rush, of Libby's 
Chicago office, who learned trick rid- 
ing in his “salad days” out West, 
dressed up in a cowboy suit and 
had himself photographed on a pranc 
ing, cavorting steed with silver 
mounted saddle and other equipment 
The full-page photo appeared on the 

ver of Libby’s Scanner, the em 
ployee magazine, above the large cap 
tion, “Why This Guy Is Riding High!” 
(ood way to announce a change! 


Employer Is Guaranteed 
Fair Day’s Work 


\ clause guaranteeing an employer 
i “fair day’s work for a fair day's 


pay was written into a contract re 
cently at the insistence of a union 
The union is Local 4386, United 
Steelwérkers of America (CIO). The 
agreement ended a strike that began 
February 1, at the Armour Fertilizer 
Works, Chicago Heights 

The “fair work, fair pay” guarantee 
replaced a clause in the old contract 
that specified that job promotions and 
job changes were to be to “the satis 
faction of management Also in 
cluded in the new contract was a 7 
cent-an-hour pay raise, retroactive 
to November 10, 1953 
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Kenn Schuemann, Acme’s suggestion manager, helps William Weaver and Henry 
Schmidt display clock prizes given to members of Acme Gold Certificate group 


Suggestions at Acme Have Delayed Reactions 


Even though a suggestion may be 
turned down once at the Acme Steel 
Company, it may be brought up 
again when circumstances change 
and the idea seems more feasible. 

This was the case not long ago 
when a delayed suggestion award 
brought two Acme Steel employees 
$500.00 for the second time within a 
year. Back in 1951, these employees 
had submitted a suggestion recom- 
mending the reclaiming of lead from 
the slag and coal clinkers. At that 
time lead was readily available and 
the suggestion was not accepted. 

In the spring of 1952, however, it 
became practically impossible to ob- 
tain lead. So, the suggested method 
for reclaiming lead was tried and 
found to be successful. Some months 
later the suggesters were presented 
with an initial award of $500.00 by 
the suggestion plan committee. Ths 
performance of the project was to be 
observed over a year and the award 
increased if the saving in the lead 
recovery warranted such additional 
payment 

A couple of months ago, the sug- 
gestion plan committee reviewed the 
records and costs and, in view of the 
net savings involved, an additional 
award of $500.00 was made to the two 
suggesters, bringing their total award 
to $1,000.00. This made the two 
eligible for the Gold Certificate Group 
of the Suggesters Club. 

In addition to the certificates and, 
of course, the awards, the winners 
also received clocks engraved with 
their names. All Gold Certificate 
winners have accumulated more than 


48 


$500.00 in suggestion awards—either 
singly or accumulatively. 

Acme Steel also has a Silver Cer- 
tificate Group, made up of employees 
who have received at least $50.00 
through 5 awards or 1 award totaling 
at least $100.00. The range in the 
Silver Group goes from $50.00 to 
$499.99. Besides the award and his 
certificate, the suggester receives an 
engraved pen and pencil set. 


This Employee Booklet 
Is to the Point 


It is surprising that so many com- 
panies go to so much trouble to get 
out an elaborate employee booklet 
when a simply designed one is not 
only easier to read and more readily 
comprehended but, what is more im- 
portant, more likely to be read. Em- 
ployee manuals, reports to employees, 
and similar literature are so often 
buried in verbiage, cartoons, photo- 
graphs, decorative flourishes, and ob- 
scure symbols, it is difficult to find 
the “meat” in the package 

This is all by way of saying that 
the employee ‘booklet, “Welcome to 
Heiland,” prepared for employees of 
the Heiland Research Corporation 
(photographic accessories, geophysi- 
cal instruments), is beautifully brief 
and effective. All it does is answer in- 
telligently any questions the new em- 
ployee might like to have answered, 
and, by illustration, show him some of 
the company's products 


These Office Girls Can 
Smoke at Their Desks 


An order, believed to be the first 
in a major insurance office in Chicago, 
which permits girls to smoke at desks, 
went into effect recently at the offices 
of the Zurich-American Insurance 
Co., Chicago. The firm employs 700 
workers, 500 of which are women 
Neville Pilling, U. S. manager for the 
firm, said, “‘We thought it was high 
time for our women employees to get 
the same rights as men Besides, 
we wanted to see if we could get the 
girls to spend less time smoking in 
lounges and on their coffee breaks.” 

No greater fire hazard is created 
by the new order than was present 
when women were confined to smok- 
ing in lounges. 


Report to Employees 
Is Fine Example 


The annual report to Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company employees is 
an excellent example of the type of 
modern employee report which is 
written from the worker’s viewpoint 
The president has written the fore- 
word, in a friendly manner, but the 
reader will find no pictures of the 
president and other officers of the 
company. Instead, there are pictures 
of long-service employees—men with 
the company 40 and 45 years—for 
this is a report to and for employees 
Figures are briefly, but clearly, pre- 
sented. There are no trick cartoons, 
nor are the pages cluttered with 
figures and designs to no apparent 
purpose. 

The company wishing to get out a 
good straightforward report to its 
workers can get a number of good 
pointers from the Keystone job 


Insurance Agents Get 
Pay Guarantee 


Agreement between the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America and 
representatives of 14,600 of its dis 
trict agents was reached on a new 
2-year contract not long ago after 
some 7 weeks of negotiations. The 
new contract provides a wage base 
and other benefits. Principal change 
is a minimum annual pay guarantee, 
which; based on current earnings, 
would be about $4,000 a year. Agents 
are members of the Life Insurance 
Agents International Union (AFL) 

Possibly the most interesting item 
in this contract is the annual pay 
guarantee. It is expected this type 
of clause—or a similar clause—will 
be demanded by many of the large 
unions this spring when the contracts 
expire. 
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‘In today's competitive struggle, there is little place for goods priced above those of 


competitors. The job can't be done with yesterday's thinking, tools, or processes. It 
will take men with skill, sound judgment, ambition, determination, and energy.''—From 
an article by Roger F. Waindle, president of the American Society of Tool Engineers 





New Label System Speeds 
Addressing Containers 


IMPRINTING customer's address in- 
side label frames that have been pre- 
printed on the shipping carton makes 
for speedy labeling. Just type the ad- 
dress on the small stencil and insert 
in the Weber RJ-1 hand printer. Sten- 
cil can also be prepared simultaneous- 
ly with invoice or bill of lading forms 
Weber Label and Marking Systems, 
Division Weber Addressing Machine 
Co., 200 W. Central Road, Mount 
Prospect, Il 
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Speedy Machine for 
Signing Checks 


CHECKS are speeded through this 
automatic-feed Protectograph check 
signer at the rate of 5,200 an hour 
After turning the starting knob, the 
operator stacks an additional batch 
of checks for insertion into the tray 
The feeder holds checks of any shape 
or size, with vouchers at top oI bot 
tom and with stubs at left or right 
Multicolored ribbon 
mum protection against forgery loss 
The Todd Company, Inc., 1150 Uni 
versity Ave., I ; 


assures maxli- 


tochester 7, N. Y 


Tandem Collator Gathers 
As Many as 20 Pages 


DIVIDED into two sections of 10 bin 
each, Thomas’ new collator gathers 
20 pages in two groups of 10 pages 
each. Adjustable trays allow page 
sizes to vary from 3 by & 
14 by 17 inches. The foot-pedal opera 
tion is the same as that developed 
earlier on the 32-page tandem col 
lator. The operator is seated comfort 
ably at the collator, able to wor! 
without monotony All 
pages are constantly visible. Thomas 
Collators, Inc., Dept. M, 30 Churct 
St., New York 7, N. Y 

<- 


inches to 


fatigue or 
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Unique ‘Continuous Envelopes"’ 
For Automatic Feeding 


NOW it is possible to have fast, auto 
matic addressing of envelopes with 
no stops or wasted motions. Slightly 
revolutionary these amazing enve 
lopes feed smoothly and continuously 
because of control punched margins 
which are easily removed by hand or 
machine alter addressing. No over 
lapping flaps to smudge addressing 
impressions, the Convelope has been 
ipproved by the Post Office Depart 
ment. Sales Development Depart 
ment, UARCO Incorporated, 5000 
California Ave., Chicago 40, Ill 





Mechanical Check Signer 
Has Safety Features 


A CONVENIENT, speedy way to sign 
checks while providing all the usual 
safety features of Safeguard’s check- 
handling equipment, the Checksigner 
will accommodate single or double 
signatures in one operation. Handle 
is locked by a key. The signature 
plate is also inserted or removed by 
the use of another key. A counter con- 
trols the number of signatures writ- 
ten. Signer Department, Safeguard 
Corporation, Lansdale, Pa 


y 


Removable Typewriter Shelf 
For Occasional Typing 


WHY sacrifice the storage space of a 
clerical desk to accommodate a type- 
writer that is used only occasionally? 
With this unit in position in a desk, 
only the sliding tray and a top drawer 
are eliminated. When not needed, the 
Stationary typing shelf is easily re- 
moved and the tray and drawer re- 
stored to their proper position. The 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town 1, Ohio 
v 


Steel Transfer Files in 
Fourteen Sizes 


< 


DESIGNED for storing inactive rec- 
ords, Dolin’s line of transfer files in- 
cludes sizes for ledger copies, bills of 
lading, freight bills, invoices, micro- 
film, tabulating cards, and checks. 
Most of the files are equipped with 
four roller bearings for smooth open- 
ing and closing. Made of heavy gauge 
steel, files may be easily interlocked 


side to side and top to bottom. The 


Dolin Metal Products, Inc., 315 Lex- 
ington Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y 


A 


New Calculator Economical, 
Efficient 


PROVIDING “just enough electrifica- 
tion to eliminate hand cranking,” 
Facit’s NE 10-key calculator is a 
semiautomatic junior version of the 
Facit NEA. It offers touch perform- 
ance in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division. Manufactured 
in Sweden, machine is about the size 
of a desk telephone. Facit, Inc., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


A 


Device for Making Inaudible 
Voice Recording 


ANYONE can talk into an Echo and 
convey what he hears to a dictating 
machine without being heard by any- 
one present. Ideal for conventions, 
conferences, sales meetings, and di- 
rectors’ meetings, this device elim- 
inates the need for shorthand report- 
ing and transcribing from notes 
Hush-A-Phone Corporation, 65 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


A 


Low-Cost Dictation Machine 
Also Used to Transcribe 


TWICE as much dictation time for 
each disc is provided by the new Dis- 
patcher, latest Voice-Master model 
A built-in RCA oval speaker, plus the 
Velvetone sound system, combine 
crystal clear intelligibility with listen- 
ing comfort. Including all the features 
of previous models, such as correct- 
ing dictation by simply talking over 
unwanted words, the dictating ma- 
chine weighs 12 pounds and is com- 
plete with its own  self-enclosure. 
Magnetic Recording Industries, 30 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


A 


Doorless Telephone Booth 
Traps Noise 


EVEN the clatter of typewriters and 
Mimeograph machines will not dis- 
turb anyone using the telephone in 
the Acousti-Booth. This new model 
doubles the density of the sound-ab- 
sorbing materials previously used 
Also available in a full-length, door- 
less model claimed by the manufac- 
turer to reduce noise as much as 50 
per cent. Architectural Products Di- 
vision, Burgess-Manning Company, 
5970 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31 
Illinois. 
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A 


Portable Magnetic Dictating 
And Transcribing Machine 


RECORDING on a belt, instead of a 
wire, tape, or disc, the Dupli-Voice 
combines small size and light weight 
with high fidelity performance. The 
Erase-o-matic belt makes it possible 
to put magnetic recording into such 
a small unit. Reproducing with the 
same fidelity as tape or wire, the belt 
can be used over and over again. 
Dupli-Voice Co., Inc., Algonquin, III. 


A 


Automatic Electric Eraser 
For Effortless Erasing 


THOSE heavy lines in layouts or 


sketches are removed as easily as 


fine lines with this electric eraser 
Just pick it up and start erasing 


Motor starts automatically. Erases 


pencil, ink, or type with equal ease 
No brushes or commutator to clog or 


fail. Barber-Colman Company, 1200 


Rock St., Rockford, Ill. 
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Machine to Calculate 
Interest 


THIS calculator is said to eliminates 
the need for interest charts 
tables, or scratch pad figuring when 
calculating interest. Simple to ope 
ate, with no training required, the 
calculator is available with a _ pre 


factor 


selection of 12 interest rate registers 
Forster Manufacturing Co., Rol-A- 
Factor Division, 1425 McLean Blvd 
Wichita, Kansas 


Device Holds the Phone 
While You Talk 


THIS compact instrument occupies 
only a few 
space. Just dial your call, place the 
telephone receiver on Fonadek, and 
talk. You can leave your desk and 
converse at the same time. Fonadek 


square inches of desk 


transmits your voice clearly to the 
person on the other end of the wire 
Running on ordinary batteries, the 
device requires no installation no 
plugging in. Volume can be regulated 
by a control button. In business con- 
ferences, everyone present can hear 
and take part in a telephone discus 
sion. Fonadek, a Division of Special 
Devices, Inc., 44 School St., Boston 8 
Massachusetts 


Electrical Bookkeeping 
Cash Register 


COMBINING the convenience and 
moneysaving features of previous 
models with improvements resulting 
from an 18-month field study, Model 
304 is designed for heavy-duty opera 
tion. The printer has clearer and 
larger type, the drawer opening is 
simplified, and two single, inexpensive 
paper rolls are used to register sales 
instead of the more expensive double- 
wound type. Easily converted from a 
cash register to an adding-subtract- 
ing machine, Model 304 is ideal for 
Clary Multiplier 
108 Junipero Ave., San 


taking inventory 
( ‘orporation 


Gabriel, Calif 


Machine Adds and Subtracts 
Fractions 


NO LONGER is it necessary to con 
vert fractions to decimals in order to 
add or subtract them on a calculator 
National Cash's new model accumu- 
lates fractions and automatically con 
verts them into whole numbers, o1 
whole numbers and fractions. Yards 
pounds 
hours, min 


leet inches tons ounces 
gallons drams 
utes; and bushels, quarts, pecks, and 
grains can all be figured on this type 
of adding machine. The machine is 


quarts 


available with dollars and cents or 
numerical punctuation. The National 


te Co Dayton 9 Ohio 








COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


4 ee 
ORGANIZATION {— 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 

A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 

need to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 
ee 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

+ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. A-4. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 NM. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





On THE BOTTOM” 
with off. style Filing bldws 
"GLIDE EM Ar 
THE TOP "with 


Oford << 
PENDAFLEX 
HANGING FOLDERS 


Oxford Filing Supply Co. Inc 
88 Clinton Road, Garden City, N Y 


Please send free Pendafiex catalog to 


STREET 








vsiness VIPS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 


several months after 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 


sent direct to the companies listed. 





PINPOINT CREDIT CONTROL 
WITH VICTOR VISIBLE LEDGER 
RECORDS is designed to assist credit 
and collection managers in quickly 
reviewing hundreds of accounts, with- 
out overlooking vital information. 
This 8-page, illustrated folder de- 
scribes how credit men can determine 
the status of up to 60 accounts at a 
glance. Ask for folder WV796 when 
writing for a copy. Victor Safe & 
Equipment, Dealer Sales Division, 
Remington Rand Ince., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


* * 


MILLS METAL PARTITIONS CAT- 
ALOG gives full information and 
specifications on all types of compart- 
ments. A color chart displays actual 
color samples of 20 standard colors 
available in porcelain and baked-on 
enamel, as well as illustrations of all 
standard hardware and fittings. The 
Mills Company, 975 Wayside 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


toad, 


* * om 


HUNT COUNTY, TEXAS, IS READY 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. This little booklet has nu- 
merous illustrations pointing up the 
facilities necessary for industrial de- 
velopment. If your company has been 
considering any decentralization, this 
booklet is recommended reading 
Hunt County Industrial and Develop- 
ment Committee, P. O. Box 206, 
Greenville, Texas. 


* . * 


YOU SEE WHAT'S HAPPENING 
AT A GLANCE, says this 24-page 
booklet—-and then sets out to illus- 
trate what it means. The Boardmas- 
ter Graphic Visual Control boards 
are pictured in many uses: For sales, 
scheduling, purchasing, traffic, per- 
sonnel, collections, reservations, bud- 
geting, programming, loading, produc- 
tion, inventory, and order control 
This would make interesting reading 
for anyone contemplating the installa- 
tion of a control system. Free copies 
from Graphic Systems, 55 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y 


PRESENTING THE NEW FORMS 
WRITING REGISTER THAT “RE- 
MEMBERS” FOR YOU tells, in 
broadside form, the six outstanding 
features of Standard’s writing regis- 
ter: Automatic Carbon advance, all 
electric operation, positive forms feed, 
convenient design, chipproof finish 
and warranted performance. The 
well-illustrated folder is available 
free by writing to The Standard Reg- 
ister Company, Campbell and Albany 
Sts., Dayton 1, Ohio 


* * 


COSTS DROP WHEN YOUR VOICE 
RUNS YOUR ERRANDS. Put your 
Teletalk to work and let your voice 
go in your place. This attractive lit- 
tle folder shows a few ways the Tele- 
talk can save you steps and make it 
possible to get more done. For a free 
copy, write to Webster Electric Com- 
pany, 1900 Clark, Racine, Wis 

NEW FULLY AUTOMATIC ELEC- 
TRIC STAPLING is described in this 


silver-and-white folder by Staplex 
Pictures show how the machine leaves 


‘both hands free for the work, stapling 


papers as fast as they can be fed 
into it. The Staplex Company, 777 
Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y 


* . ea 


THOMAS COLLATORS. Actual se- 
quence pictures show how easily an 
operator collates a set of 10 sheets of 
paper, using the Thomas Collator. Al- 
most as convincing as an actual dem- 
onstration, this folder leaves little 
doubt in your mind of the collator’s 
efficiency. Free copies available from 
Thomas Collators, Inc., 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


* * * 


CONSECUTIVE IMPRINTER tells 
how Scriptomatic prints addresses 
and other data from continuous paper 
masters on any type of copy material 
The machine is illustrated and de- 
scribed, along with copy telling how 
it works and what it does. Scripto- 
matic, Inc., 300 N. 11th St., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 


* . * 


A WONDERFUL DEVICE THAT 
MAKES TYPING EASY AND TYP- 
ISTS HAPPY is the copyholder de- 
scribed in this folder. Called the 
Stand-By, it is said to hold sheets of 
all widths and tilts to any angle. A 
line indicator aids reading. Curtis- 
Young Corporation, 110 W. 18th St 
New York 11, N. Y 


* * * 


FIRE AND CASUALTY INSUR- 
ANCE APPLICATIONS is anothe1 
in the series of Application Develop- 
ment folders offered by IBM. How the 
new Type 650 machine handles auto- 
mobile insurance policy coding and 
rate checking in comparison with con- 
ventional punched card methods is 
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described. Other uses, such as a dis- 
tribution machine to eliminate many 
sorting, collating, and also summary 
punching jobs are also discussed. Free 
copies are available by writing to In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


* * * 


PAYCOMPTROLLER WILL MOD- 
ERNIZE YOUR PAYROLL BOOK- 
KEEPING. This green-and-white 
folder shows how the Paycomptroller 
prepares four records with one writ- 
ing in ink. Both the payroll summary 
journal and the individual earnings 
record card, together with the em- 
ployee’s statement of earnings and 
check are created with one writing 
Business Systems Corp., 100 Sixth 
Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


” * « 


PREPARE YOUR ACCOUNTS PAY- 
ABLE WITH UNDERWOOD SUND- 
STRAND. This colorful broadside 
shows the Underwood Sundstrand ac- 
counts payable accounting machine 
and illustrates how it is used in con- 
junction with a posting and control 
system. Full size pictures show, bet- 
ter than words could describe, how 
the machine credits the vendor while 
automatically writing the check with 
complete control on the accounts pay- 
able control ledger. For a free copy, 
write to Underwood Corporation, 1 
-ark Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


* * * 


CUSTOM-DESIGNED REMOTE 
CONTROL DICTATION by three 
basic systems: Party line, private 
line, and multiple selection is in- 
terestingly described in this leaflet 
by SoundScriber. The MemoMike, 
says the copy, is your answer to light- 
load dictation. Copies available by 
writing to The SoundScriber Corpora- 
tion, New Haven 4, Conn. 


* * * 


SO YOU WANT TO LIFT A BULL 
outlines the advantages of a career 
in Goodyear retailing. The booklet is 
designed to interest young men in a 
career of retail merchandising with 
the company. Title and theme are 
based on the story that the best way 
to prepare to lift a bull is to start 
with a calf, and lift it every day until 
the calf grows up. Address requests 
for copies to the Sales Personnel De- 
partment, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Inc., Akron 16, Ohio 


* o * 


IT’S THE CHRYSLER AIRTEMP 
“POWER-FULL.” This colorful fold- 
er describes the various benefits to 
be derived from the use of an air 
conditioner. A diagram on the back 
page points up the important en- 
gineering details of the “Power-Full.” 
Complete specifications of the various 
models are also given. Chrysler Air- 
temp, Division of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio 
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Evane GATHERING RACKS 


with Evane SPEEDY JOGGER 


Over 3,500 sheets an hour gathered by 
one worker! Racks are GUARANTEED to 
produce quicker and more accurate re 
sults than any other collating aid on 


the market 


Racks are all aluminum. Each section 
holds 500 sheets at angle. Use two or 
more racks together for large assemblies 
Non-skid rubber on bottom strips holds 
rack firmly in place while in use. Col 


lapse for setting aside 


JOGGER, aluminum, fits on end of any 
TU Rack. As worker gathers sheets, sets 
ore dropped criss-cross into Jogger. As 
hand lifts forward to resume gathering 
the handle is tapped—and sheets jog 


into neat sets ready for removal 


SHOWN: 12-section TU Rack with Jogger 
Rack is $16.50—Jogger $10.00 


7 other Models of Evans Gathering 
Racks from $10.00 to $25.00, depending 
on model and whether 6, 12 or 18 


sections 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 
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DELAWARE COUNTY BANK 
Delaware, Ohio 

Jackson Dest Installation 

by LEE'S Book Store 
Delaware 

(Dealer) 


Strength and security, with an eye 
to the future those are the 
qualities that built this old, estab- 
lished bank. They are the same 
qualities its executives recognized, 


and bought, in Jackson Desks 


The warmth and richness of fine 
wood furniture — traditional dignity 
designed in the modern mode 


here's Jackson Desk craftsmanship 


: 


KEEN JUDGES OF SECURITY 


Selec Jackson Desks 


that appeals to farsighted executives, 


everywhere. 
* ¢ @ 


Select the Jackson Desks most ap- 
propriate to your own office and busi- 
ness needs see your near-by 
Jackson Desk dealer NOW! For his 
name, and further details, write to- 
day, Dept. A-8 


\UD MEMBER OF WOOL 
: JRIN RE oT 


JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE CO. 


a ere ec VHC 8 6 VR Se Fed 











pected Ciillens 
SERVICE WY 


Recognize your 
veteran employ- 

ees— increase loyalty—reduce labor turnover. 
Show your appreciation for years of loyal service 
with a Metal Arts Service Award Emblem 

Fewer Accidents Ls) 
meon more mon 


power, less lost time. Encourage safety with our 
Safety Emblems. Emblems con be applied to tie 
clasps, money clips, lighters, etc 


SAFETY 


QUOTA CLUB 


Start a Quota Club and watch your sales in- 
crease. Your salesmen will be proud to earn the 
right to wear an emblem with your company name. 


Ad 
SUGGESTION 


Augment your cash award with a distinctive 
emblem. Promote competition among your work- 
ers. Increase labor, material and method savings. 





Advertising Specialties 
Nome Pilates 





Plaques 


METAL ARTS CO,., Inc. 





ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 


otter you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry. 


Consult your yellow telephone book or write 


to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 


153A Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 








Please Mention 
“American 
Business” 


When Writing to 
Advertisers 
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THE AGE STRUCTURE OF THE 
CORPORATE SYSTEM. By William 
Leonard Crum. Here is a volume 
which thoughtful executives in all 
corporations will want to study and 
pass on to their financial officers, as 
well as junior executives. Some les- 
sons in this book are not spelled out 
quite as clearly as they could be, but 
nonetheless they are there for those 
who will see. That the age of the cor- 
poration has an influence on its earn- 
ing capacity has long been recognized 
in a general way. It was not until the 
United States Treasury published the 
1945-1946 tabulations, however, that 
this influence could be sufficiently 
analyzed and measured. This well- 
written study pioneers the field by 
relating the vital statistics of corpora- 
tions to their earning power, and con- 
siders the economic implications of 
these findings and their relation to 
private and public policy affecting 
corporations 

Such a study naturally poses a 
number of problems or questions, not 
the least being how to use the limited 
data that is available in this volume. 
The answers are not given, but sug- 
gestions are made which are both 
thought-provoking and, to many com- 
panies, quite pertinent. Regardless of 
the age of a corporation, the relation- 
ship of its growth, profits, and future 
development to its age is a matter 
which management can well study. 
University of California Press, Berke- 
ley 4, Calif. 181 pages. $3.50. 


INDUSTRIAL MAIN STREET. THE 
STORY OF ROME-—THE COPPER 
CITY. By Isaac F. Marcosson. This 
study traces the story of just one 
community, Rome, New York, and its 
development from Canal Town into 
Copper City. Basically, it is the story 
of the development of this community 
through the men and companies 
which have developed into the Revere 
Copper and Brass, Incorporated, The 
Rome Cable Corporation, and the 
General Cable Corporation. It is a 
story of the influence of copper and 
copper manufacturing. Popularly 
written and with certain of its con- 
clusions open to challenge, this book 
is both interesting and profitable. It 
is another way of tellirg the story of 
American commercial and industrial 
development without flag waving and 
with pride in the system which per- 
mitted so many to share in the bene- 
fits derived. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 220 pages. $3.00 

TOMAHAWKS TO TEXTILES, THE 
FABULOUS STORY OF WORTH 
STREET. By Frank L. Walton. Few 
streets in America have had books 


written about them, and few have 
merited such a treatment more than 
Worth Street, the center of the tex- 
tile market of the United States. In 
fact, this volume is a biography of an 
industry and a city, the story of New 
York as seen from Worth Street with 
the emphasis on the development of 
the textile industry. 

Popular in treatment, the book is 
neither weighty nor will it be classed 
as an important contribution. None- 
theless, it is a book that should be 
read by more than just those who 
have lived or worked on Worth 
Street, or who have taken part in the 
textile industry in one or more of its 
many phases. 

In effect, the story of Worth Street 
is another one of those interesting 
studies which not only tells us how 
we got where we are today, but which 
points to certain basic principles 
such as cooperation, and recognition 
of mutual interests—which have been 
responsible for a large part of Ameri- 
can economic development. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 177 pages. $3.50 


CELLULOSE, THE CHEMICAL 
THAT GROWS. By William Haynes 
The story of any single product usual- 
ly has broad appeal, and cellulose is 
no exception. This is more than just 
a history of the development of the 
product, it is an over-all picture of 
the role of that product in the de- 
velopment of new enterprises, new 
products, and the influence it has had 
on traditional manufacturers and 
products. 

Mr. Haynes records the paradoxical 
and complex qualities of this amaz- 
ingly useful chemical. He tells in a 
popular vein of such scientific sleuths 
as Edison, Menard, Cross, and the 
Count de Chardonnet, and their 
search for the identity of this wonder 
product. It is the story of our most 
modern products and the products of 
the future—caustics, Nylon, lacquers, 
lethal explosives, and even a cure for 
ulcers. It is a typical tale of enter- 
prise, chance, luck, and “of an ex- 
traordinary zest and perseverance of 
men who look to the future.” 

The volume includes an excellent 
and concise glossary, a chronology of 
events and discoveries, and some very 
usable appendixes of statistical and 
technical data. This is the first book 
in Doubleday’s American industry 
series, and if the subsequent volumes 
follow in the same form and style, 
the series will be a valuable addition 
to any executive bookshelf. Double- 
day & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y 
386 pages. $4.00 
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This Month’s Contributors 


HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, whose article 
“Getting Your Speech Across” ap- 
pears in this issue, is well qualified to 
speak on this subject. Author of the 
books The Public Speaker’s Treasure 
Chest and The Toastmaster’s Hand- 
book, he has also written a number 
of other books on the subject. He 
formerly taught finance at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana and Northwestern 
and Wisconsin universities. 


* 7 . 


HERBERT 0. BRAYER tells, this month, 
what advantages arise from a com- 
pany’s publishing its business history. 
Globetrotter Brayer has just re- 
turned from Europe where he spent 
a month gathering material for an ex- 
clusive report on European electronic 
equipment manufacturing which will 
appear in future issues of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
* * . 

DWIGHT G. BAIRD. Touching on an in- 
creasingly popular subject—electron- 
ics in the office—Mr. Baird describes 
the machine more than 20 Detroit 
businesses have underwritten at the 
Wayne University 


* * * 


HARRY L. WYLIE’s last in his series of 
10 articles concerns fatigue and how 
to avoid it. This series has proved so 
popular that reprints have been made 
and assembied into a portfolio which 
will be made available in the near 
future. 


MARILYN FRENCH, widely known for he: 
articles in AMERICAN BUSINESS and 
Industrial Marketing 
well as several booklets she has writ 


magazines, as 


ten on secretarial duties and business 
etiquette, is right in her element dis 
cussing “Holiday on the Houss Re 

cently returned from a 6-week Euro 
pean tour, Marilyn is well qualified to 
vouch for the lure of travel abroad 


as a boost to employee production 


DR. W. SCHWEISHEIMER warns execu 
tives, in the April issue, not to be too 
hasty in consulting psychiatrists 
Physical causes may play a prominent 
role in many maladies suspected of 
having mental origin. An editor and 
medical columnist for 15 years, D1 
Schweisheimer has had some 40 books 
on medical subjects published 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
85.000 toe $35,000 
ginal personal employment 
lished 44 years) Procedure 
cal standards individu 
onal equirements 


it position pro 
la RK. W. BIXBY 
Bldg., Buffalo 3, N. ¥ 





Letter Racks 





GET MORE SHELF 
SPACE with CURMANCO 
LETTER RACKS! 


Saves time ... lnvites action ... Clears 
vour desk. Handles, Sorts, ( lassif ies, 
Distributes work. Electrically welded 
in one piece. Olive Green Brown Gray 
Letter size... 67.50 - Legal size... 09.50 
Add 75¢ if prepaid. Sead check of MO 
CURRIER MEG. CO., St. Pawl 6, Ming. 





Franchises 





EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE 


to operate a temporary help serv 
under our name and supervision in cities 
300,000 population. No experience neces 

we train you. Nominal investment re 
Become a part of a successful and 

al organization which is operat 

oast. Please send complete de 

JOUN H 
Milwaukee 


Opportunity 


nformation to 
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Business Booklets 








Now Is the Time to— 


Step Out and Selt/ 
By William E. Holler 


Into this 80-page booklet, Bill Holler 
has packed a lifetime of sales ex 
perience. Here is the “know-how” and 
“sales savvy” that led this former sales 
manager of General Motors’ Chevrolet 
Division to prominence as one of 
America's foremost sales personalities 
Small in size but big in purpose, this 
booklet will provide encouragement and 
practical guidance in achieving sales 
leadership 


Send 50 cents NOW direct to the pub 
lisher for your copy of “Step Out and 
Sell!" 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4670 RAVENSWOOD AVE 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 
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Business on tHe marce 


I’ businessmen are wandering about in a fog 

these days, blame it on the 1954 Revenue 
Act. Even the experts still don’t know what 
they can do and what they can’t do under the 
new law. Yet it is clear that the 875 pages of 
the 1954 bill are filled with opportunities for 
improving the competitive position of a busi- 
ness. That is perhaps one reason why we have 
a rising securities market at a time when profits 
generally are shrinking. Studying a tax bill is 
not the most pleasant task, but there are so 
many changes in this 1954 law which will pro- 
foundly affect business planning and adminis- 
tration that no businessman can afford to “let 
George do it.” New executive pay opportuni- 
ties are just one aspect of the law. Retirement 
security for majority stockholders of closed 
corporations is another. ‘Tax administration has 
hecome one of the most complex duties of man- 
agement. A wide-awake, skillful tax executive 
can save enough to make the difference between 
a profit and a loss. 

* * ” 


We hear a lot about “job enlargement” right 
now. The term means arranging work in the 
office or factory so that employees are trained 
to do other work besides what they usually do 
and upon occasion taking on additional re- 
sponsibilities. There is nothing new about “job 
enlargement.” The unions have fought job 
switching on the grounds that it deprived mem- 
bers of work, but the boom has lost its bloom. 
Kmployers are contracting their operations, so 
unions are now cooperating to keep as many 
workers on the payroll as possible. One Mid- 
svestern employer who operates a medium-sized 
ipetalworking plant ran into difficulty with the 
yiachinists’ union on this point. “Either you let 
shat grinder man use a paintbrush for a few 
zlavs,” he told the business agent, “or out he 
ale tomorrow, and we will tell him why he is 
a... seem 

ping.” This employer claims that his approach 
» the “job enlargement” problem hasn't 
jissed vet. 

ey 6 


Businessmen are growing more expense-con- 
ious by the hour. Take the operation of busi- 
ss cars, for example. A big item is the cost of 
@allision insurance. Executives who operate a 
wet of light cars and trucks wonder if it would 
piv the company to carry its own collision in- 


surance. They hear The Upjohn Company cut 
this expense from $137,000 to $59,000 annually 
by crediting the premiums the company would 
pay an outside insurance company and charg- 
ing that account with the cost of accidents sales- 
men or drivers have. It sounds fine. But is it 
another one of those things that glitters like 
gold, but turns out to be a bit on the gilt side? 
Is it smart for a drug manufacturer, or any 
other manufacturer, to go into the insurance 


business / 
* * * 


Officials of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimate that business will 
spend $27.2 billion for new plants and equip- 
ment in 1954. That is 4 per cent less than in 
1953. “A big share of the 1954 expenditures,” 
the report stated, “will go for modernization in 
an effort to reduce costs.” Businessmen expect 
1954 sales to approximate last year’s high 
levels, but realize it is going to be a lot tougher 
to get business. They know, too, that compet- 
itors in a position to undersell them can give 
them a bad time. So they are beating the devil 
to the draw. One item of cost that businessmen 
are doing something about is office systems. 
The development of relatively low-cost elec- 
tronic business machines holds great unex- 
plored opportunities in that connection. 


o * * 


Speaking of electronics, there is a lot of tall 
talk about low-priced electronic equipment be- 
ing produced in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and other European countries. Some 
people even would have you believe it is better 
than what we have developed in the United 
States. Take this talk with a grain of salt. An 
AMERICAN BUSINESS editor just back 
from an assignment to get the truth about these 
electronic office machines being developed in 
Kurope found plenty of smoke, but, as might 
he expected, not too much fire. As far as we can 
see, it will be some time before these “popular 
priced” electronic computers are available here. 
Kven when they are on the market, there 
will still be the matter of service, the cost of 
which has broken the backs of more manufac- 
turers of business machines than we like to 
&.€. hs 


recall. 
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CASH REGISTERS. Nationals are used in ticket 
offices and on dining cars to speed service, provide 
valuable control and information. 


ADDING MACHINES. Nationals provide an ex- 
clusive combination of features that handle general 
figure work with minimum time and effort 


“Constantly improved mechanization is the 
key to good railroad operation. Even our 
accounting and statistics must run ‘on 
schedule.’ National Accounting Machines 
sharply reduce our cost of Payroll Account- 
ing, Check and Voucher Writing, Accounts 
Receivable, Disbursement Analysis, and 
numerous other accounting jobs. 

“We also use National Cash Registers in 
ticket offices and dining cars for control and 





ACCOUNTING MACHINES. National's exclusive do automatically operators cannot do wrong 
combination of automatic features does up to 24 Operator training is simplified, and operators 
of the work automatically and what machines are happier because their work is made easier. 


“ srationals save us $359,000 a year | 


...repay their cost every 10 months!” 


— THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


“America’s First Railroad” 


SS eae 
February, 1827 ” : — 
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public service; and use National Adding No matter what the size or type of 

your business, National machines 

i . pay for themselves out of the 
> , $ 302.296 

Our investment in Nationals is $302,296, money they save, then continue sev- 

and we estimate the resulting annual savings ings as handsome annual profit 


Machines for general figure work 


In expense Is $359,000. Thus the machines 
*TRADOE MARK REG. VU 6 PAT OFF 


return about 100% on the investment every 


\U>02.... Waltonal 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 


10 months.’ 


Vice-President, Finance and Accounting 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvavron 9, onto 





MOTION PICTURE 


stages 

studios 
animation 
laboratories 
writing 
editing 
special effects 
distribution 


DRAMATIC 
MOTION 
PICTURES 


ART 

CHART 
GRAPHICS 
SLIDES AND 
SLIDEFILMS 


TRAINING 
PROJECTORS 


VISUALIZATIONS © MOTION PICTURES © LIVE SHOWS 
PRESENTATIONS © SLIDEFILMS * TRAINING ASSISTANCE 





Management 


You save time, money, effort and 
worry, you get a completely 
integrated motion picture 

... to dramatize products 

... to activate programs 

.-. to inspire action 

when you use One-Stop Service. 


Here you'll find unsurpassed 
facilities for every phase of motion 
picture production and every type 
of visual presentation. 


Dealing with one self-contained 
Organization saves confusion, 
places the responsibility at 

a single source—nothing farmed 
out. Get all the specialized 

help you need in one easy 

step! Write or phone 


7< JAM HANDY 


OFFICES 


CHICAGO 1 
230 North Michigan Ave. 


DETROIT i 
2821 E. Grand Blvd. 


NEW YORK 19 
1775 Broadway 





DAYTON 2 


310 Talbott Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 22 
Gateway Center 


HOLLYWOOD 28 
5746 Sunset Blvd 





